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Epitor. [ AM HEARTILY GLAD to see you 
home again. I almost fear, however, from 
your long residence on the continent, that 
you have become a foreigner in all your 
sympathies. 

Traveller. Not a whit. I come home 
to the United States more thoroughly Ame- 
rican than ever. The last few months resi- 
dence in Europe, with revolutions, tumult, 
bloodshed on every side, people continually 
crying for liberty—who mean by that word, 
the privilege of being responsible to neither 
God nor governments— ouriers expecting 
wages to drop like manna from heaven,— 
not as a reward for industry, but as a sign 
that the millenium has come; republics, 
in which every other man you meet is a 
soldier, sworn to preserve ‘liberty, frater- 
nity, equality,” at the point of the bayonet ; 
from all this unsatisfactory movement— 
the more unsatisfactory because its aims 
are almost beyond the capacities of a new 
nation, and entirely impossible to an old 
people —I repeat, I come home again to 
rejoice most fervently that “I, too, am an 
American.” 

Ed. After five years expatriation, pray 
tell me what strikes you most on returning ? 

Trav. Most of all, the wonderful, extra- 
ordinary, unparalleled growth of our coun- 
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try. It seems to me, after the general 
steady, quiet torpor of the old world, (which 
those great convulsions have only latterly 
broken,) to be the moving and breathing 
of a robust young giant, compared with the 
crippled and feeble motions of an exhausted 
old man. Why, it is difficult for me to 
“catch up” to my countrymen, or to bridge 
over the gap which five years have made 
in the condition of things. From acountry 
looked upon with contempt by monarchists, 
and hardly esteemed more than a third rate 
power by republicans abroad, we have 
risen to the admitted first rank everywhere. 
To say, on the continent, now, that you 
are from the “‘ United States,” is to dilate 
the pupil of every eye with a sort of glad 
welcome. The gates of besieged cities 
open to you, and the few real republicans 
who have just conceptions of the ends of 
government, take you by the hand as if you 
had a sort of liberty-magnetism in your 
touch. A country that exports, in a single 
year, more than fifty-three millions worth 
of bread stuffs, that conquers a neighboring 
nation without any apparent expenditure of 
strength, and swallows up a deluge of 
foreign emigrants every season,—turning 
all that ‘“‘raw material,” by a sort of won- 
derful vital force, into good citizens,—such 
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a country, I say, is felt to have an avoirdu- 
pots about it, that weighs heavily in the 
scale of nations. 

Ed. Iam glad to see you so sound and 
patriotic. Very few men who go abroad, 
like yourself, to enjoy the art and antiqui- 
ties of the old world, come home without 
“turned heads.” The greatness of the 
past, and the luxury and completeness of the 
present forms of civilization abroad, seize 
hold of them, to the exclusion of everything 
else ; and they return home lamenting al- 
ways and forever the ‘purple and fine 
linen” left behind. 

Trav. ‘Purple and fine linen,” when 
they clothe forms of lifeless majesty, are 
far inferior, in the eyes of any sensible 
person, to linsey-woolsey, enwrapping the 
body of a free, healthy man. But there 
are some points of civilization — good 
points, too,—that we do not yet understand, 
which are well understood abroad, and 
which are well worth attention here at 
home, at the present moment. In fact, I 
came here to talk a little, about one or two 
of these to-day. 

Ed. Talk on, with all my heart. 

Trav. I dare say you will be surprised 
to hear me say that the French and Ger- 
mans—difficult as they find it to be repub- 
lican, in a political sense—are practically 
far more so, in many of the customs of 
social life, than Americans. 

Ed. Such as what, pray? 

Trav. Public enjoyments, open to all 
classes of people, provided at public cost, 
maintained at public expense, and enjoyed 
daily and hourly, by all classes of persons. 

Ed. Picture galleries, libraries, and the 
like, I suppose you allude to? 

Trav. Yes; but more especially at the 
present moment, I am thinking of pPuBLic 
Parks and GaArRDENs—those salubrious and 
wholesome breathing places, provided in 


the midst of, or upon the suburis of so 
many towns on the continent—full of really 
grand and beautiful trees, fresh grass, foun- 
tains, and, in many cases, rare plants, 
shrubs and flowers. Public picture galle- 
ries, and even libraries, are intellectual 
luxuries; and though we must and will 
have them, as wealth accumulates, yet I 
look upon public parks and gardens, which 
are great social enjoyments, as naturally 
coming first. Man’s social nature stands 
before his intellectual one in the order of 
cultivation. 

Ed. But these great public parks are 
mostly the appendages of royalty, and have 
been created for purposes of show and 
magnificence, quite incompatible with our 
ideas of republican simplicity. 

Trav. Notatall. In many places these 
parks were made for royal enjoyment; but 
even in these, they are, on the continent, no 
longer held for royal use, but are the 
pleasure grounds of the public generally. 
Look, for example, at the Garden of the 
Tuileries—spacious, full of flowers, green 
lawns, orange trees and rare plants, in the 
very heart of Paris, and all open to the 
public, without charge. Even in third rate 
towns, like the Hague, there is a royal 
park of 200 acres, filled with superb trees, 
rich turf, and broad pieces of water,—the 
whole exquisitely kept, and absolutely and 
entirely at the enjoyment of every well dis- 
posed person that chooses to enter. 

Ed. Still, these are not parks or gar- 
dens made for the public; but are the re- 
sult, originally, of princely taste, and after- 
wards given up to the public. 

Trav. But Germany, which is in many 
respects a most instructive country to Ame- 
ricans, affords many examples of public 
gardens, in the neighborhood of the princi- 
pal towns, of extraordinary size and beauty, 
originally made and laid out solely for the 
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general use. The public garden at Munich, 
for example, contains above 500 acres, ori- 
ginally laid out by the celebrated Count 
Rumrorp, with five miles of roads and 
walks, and a collection of all the trees and 
shrubs that will thrive in that country. It 
combines the beauty of a park and a gar- 
den. 

Ed. And Frankfort ? 

Trav. Yes, | was coming to that, for it 
is quite a model of this kind of civilization. 
The public garden of Frankfort is, to my 
mind, one of the most delightful sights in 
the world. Frankfort deserves, indeed, in 
this respect, to be called a “free town ;” 
for I doubt if we are yet ready to evince 
the same capacity for self-government and 
non-imposition of restraint as is shown 
daily by the good citizens of that place, in 
the enjoyment of this beautiful public gar- 
den. Think of a broad belt, about two 
miles long, surrounding the city on all 
sides but one, (being built upon the site of 
the old ramparts,) converted into the most 
lovely pleasure grounds, intersected with 
all manner of shady walks and picturesque 
glades, planted not only with all manner of 
fine trees and shrubs, but beds of the 
choicest flowers, roses, carnations, dahlias, 
verbenas, tuberoses, violets, &c. &c. 

Ed. And well guarded, I suppose, by 
gen-d’armes, or the police! 

Trav. Bynomeans. On the contrary, 
it is open to every man, woman and child 
in the city; there are even no gates at the 
various entrances. Only at these entrances 
are put up notices, stating that as the gar- 
den was made for the public, and is kept 
up at its expense, the town authorities 
commit it to the protection of all good citi- 
zens. 650,000 souls have the right to enter 
and enjoy these beautiful grounds; and 
yet, though they are most thoroughly en- 
joyed, you will no more see a bed trampled 
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upon, or a tree injured, than in your own 
private garden here at home! 

Ed. There is truly a democracy in that, 
worth imitating in our more professedly 
democratic country. 

Trav. Well, out of this common enjoy- 
ment of public grounds, by all classes, 
grows also a social freedom, and an easy 
and agreeable intercourse of all classes, 
that strikes an American with surprise and 
delight. Every afternoon, in the public 
grounds of the German towns, you will 
meet thousands of neatly dressed men, 
women and children. All classes assemble 
under the shade of the same trees,—the 
nobility, (even the king is often seen among 
them,) the wealthy citizens, the shopkeep- 
ers, and the artisans, etc. There they all 
meet, sip their tea and coffee, ices, or other 
refreshments, from tables in the open air, 
talk, walk about, and listen to bands of 
admirable music, stationed here and there 
throughout the park. In short, these great 
public grounds are the pleasant drawing- 
rooms of the whole population ; where they 
gain health, good spirits, social enjoyment, 
and a frank and cordial bearing towards 
their neighbors, that is totally unknown 
either in England or America. 

Ed. There appears a disinclination in 
the Anglo-Saxon race to any large social 
intercourse, or unrestrained public enjoy- 
ment. 

Trav. It is not difficult to account for 
such a feeling in England. But in this 
country, it is quite unworthy of us and our 
institutions. With large professions of 
equality, I find my countrymen more and 
more inclined to raise up barriers of class, 
wealth and fashion, which are almost as 
strong in our social usages, as the law of 
caste is in England. It is quite unworthy 
of us, as it is the meanest and most con- 
temptible part of aristocracy; and we owe 
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it to ourselves and our republican profes-| I have found in palaces abroad, and all at 


sions, to set about establishing a larger and 
more fraternal spirit in our social life. 

Ed. Pray, how would you set about it ? 

Trav. Mainly by establishing refined 
public places of resort, parks and gardens, 
galleries, libraries, museums, &c. By these 
means, you would soften and humanize the 
rude, educate and enlighten the ignorant, 
and give continual enjoyment to the edu- 
cated. Nothing tends to beat down those 
artificial barriers, that false pride, which is 
the besetting folly of our Anglo-Saxon na- 
ture, so much as a community of rational 
enjoyments. Now there is absolutely no 
class of persons in this country whose means 
allow them the luxury of great parks, or 
fine concerts of instrumental music within 
their own houses. But a trifling yearly 
contribution from all the inhabitants of even 
a small town, will enable all those inhabi- 
tants to have an excellent band, performing 
every fair afternoon through the whole 
summer. Make the public parks or plea- 
sure grounds attractive by their lawns, fine 
trees, shady walks and beautiful shrubs and 
flowers, by fine music, and the certainty of 
‘meeting everybody,’ and you draw the 
whole moving population of the town there 
daily. 

Ed. I amafraid the natural géne of our 
people would keep many of those at home 
who would most enjoy such places, and 
that they would be given up to those who 
would abuse the privilege and despoil the 
grounds. Do you think it would be possi- 
ble, for instance, to preserve fine flowers in 
such a place, as in Germany ? 

Trav. Ihave not the slightest doubt of 
it. How can I have, after going on board 
such magnificent steamboats as the Isaac 
Newton or the Bay State, fitted up with all 
the same luxury of velvet ottomans, rich car- 
pets, mirrors, and the costliest furniture, that 


the use of millions of every class of Ame- 
rican travellers, from the chimney sweep to 
the president, and yet this profuse luxury 
not abused in the slightest manner ! 

Ed. But the more educated of our peo- 
ple—would they, think you, resort to pub- 
lic pleasure grounds daily, for amusement ? 
Would not the natural exclusiveness of our 
better halves, for instance, taboo this med- 
ley of “all sorts of people that we dont 
know ?” 

Trav. I trust too much in the good 
sense of our women to believe it. Indeed, 
I find plenty of reasons for believing quite 
the opposite. I see the public watering 
places filled with all classes of society, par- 
taking of the same pleasures, with as much 
zest as in any part of the world; and you 
must remember that there is no forced in- 
tercourse in the daily reunions in a public 
garden or park. There is room and space 
enough for pleasant little groups or circles 
of all tastes and sizes, and no one is neces- 
sarily brought into contact with uncongenial 
spirits; while the daily meeting of families, 
who ought to sympathise, from natural con- 
geniality, will be more likely to bring them 
together than any other social gatherings. 
Then the advantage to our fair country-wo- 
men—health and spirits, of exercise in the 
pure open air, amid the groups of fresh foli- 
age and flowers, with a chat with friends, and 
pleasures shared with them, as compared 
with a listless lounge upon a sofa at home, 
over the last new novel or pattern of embroi- 
dery! When first returned home, I assure 
you, I was almost shocked at the extreme de- 
licacy, and apparent universal want of health 
in my countrywomen, as compared with the 
same classes abroad. It is, most clearly, 


owing to the many sedentary, listless hours 
which they pass within doors; no out-of- 
door occupations —walking considered irk- 
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some and fatiguing—and almost no parks, 
pleasure grounds, or shaded avenues, to 
tempt fair pedestrians to this most healthful 
and natural exercise. 

Ed. Enough. 
the benefits of these places of healthful 
public enjoyment, and of their being most 
completely adapted to our institutions. But 
how to achieve them? What do we find 
among us to warrant a belief that public 
parks, for instance, are within the means 
of our people ? 

Trav. Several things: but most of all, 
the condition of our public cemeteries at 
the present moment. Why, twenty years 
ago, such a thing as an embellished, rural 
cemetery was unheard of in the United 
States; and, at the present moment, we 
surpass all other nations in these beautiful 
resting places for the dead. Green-wood, 
Mount Auburn, and Laurel Hill, are as 


much superior to the far famed Pérela Chaise 


of Paris, in natural beauty, tasteful arrange- 


ment, and all that constitutes the charm of 


such a spot, as St. Peter’s is to the Boston 
State House. Indeed, these cemeteries are 
the only places in the country that can give 
an untravelled American any idea of the 
beauty of many of the public parks and 
gardens abroad. Judging from the crowds 
of people in carriages, and on foot, which 
I find constantly thronging Green-wood and 
Mount Auburn, I think it is plain enough 
how much our citizens, of al] classes, would 
enjoy public parks on a similar scale. 
Indeed, the only drawback to these beautiful 
and highly kept cemeteries, to my taste, is 
the gala-day air of recreation they present. 
People seem to go there to enjoy themselves, 
and not to indulge in any serious recollec- 
tions or regrets. Can you doubt that if our 
large towns had suburban pleasure grounds, 
like Green-wood, (excepting the monu- 
ments,) where the best music could be 


I am fully satisfied of 
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heard daily, they would become the con- 


stant resort of the citizens, or that, being so, 
they would tend to soften and allay some 


of the feverish unrest of business which 
seems to have possession of most Ameri- 


cans, body and soul ? 

Ed. But, the modus operandi? Ceme- 
teries are, in a measure, private specula- 
tions; hundreds are induced to buy Jots in 
them from fashion or personal pride, be- 
sides those whose hearts are touched by the 


beautiful sentiment which they involve; and 


thus a large fund is produced, which main- 
tains every thing in the most perfect order. 
Trav. Appeal to the public liberality. 


We subscribe hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to give food to the Irish, or to assist 


the needy inhabitants of a burnt-out city, 


or to send missionaries to South Sea islands. 


Are there no dollars in the same generous 
pockets for a public park, which shall be 
the great wholesome breathing zone, social 
mass meeting, and grand out-of-door con- 
cert room of all the inhabitants daily ? 
Make it praiseworthy and laudable for 
wealthy men to make bequests of land, 
properly situated, for this public enjoyment, 
and commemorate the public spirit of such 
men by a statue or a beautiful marble vase, 
with an inscription, telling all succeeding 
generations to whom they are indebted for 
the beauty and enjoyment that constitutes 
the chief attraction of the town. Let the 
ladies gather money from young and old by 
fairs, and “tea parties,” to aid in planting 
and embellishing the grounds. Nay, I 
would have life-members, who, on paying 
a certain sum, should be the owners in 
‘fee simple” of certain fine trees, or groups 
of trees; since there are some who will 
never give money but for some tangible 
and visible property. 

Ed. It is, perhaps, not so difficult to get 
the public park or garden, as to meet all 
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the annual expenses, required to keep it in 
the requisite condition. 

Trav. There is, to my mind, but one 
effectual and rational mode of doing this— 
by a voluntary taxation on the part of all 
the inhabitants. A few shillings each per- 
son, or a small per centage on the value of 
all the property in a town, would keep a park 
of an hundred or two acres in admirable 
order, and defray all the incidental expen- 
ses. Did you ever make a calculation of 
the sum voluntarily paid in towns like this, 
of 9000 inhabitants, for pew rent in church- 
es and places of worship ? 

Ed. No. 

Trav. Very well; I have had the curi- 
osity lately to do so, and find that in a town 
of 9000 souls, and with 10 “ meeting-hou- 
ses’’ of various sects, more than $10,000 are 
voluntarily paid every year for the privilege 
of sitting in these churches. Does it ap- 
pear to you impossible that half that sum 
(a few shillings a year each,) would be 
willingly paid every year for the privilege 
of an hundred acres of beautiful park or 
pleasure grounds, where every man, woman 
and child in the community could have, 
for a few shillings, all the soft verdure, the 
umbrageous foliage, the lovely flowers, the 
place for exercise, recreation, repose, that 
Victoria has in her Park of Windsor. 

Ed. Not at all, if our countrymen could 
be made to look upon the matter in the 
same light as yourself. But while no men 
contribute money so willingly and liberally 
as we Americans for the support of religion, 
or indeed for the furtherance of any object 
of moral good, we are slow to understand 
the value and influence of beauty of this 
material kind, on our daily lives. 

Trav. But we must believe it, because 
the Beavutirut is no less eternal than the 
True and the Goop. And it is the pro- 
vince of the press— of writers who have 
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the public ear—to help those to see (who 
are slow to perceive it,) how much these 
outward influences have to do with better- 
ing the condition of a people, as good 
citizens, patriots, men. Nay, more; what 
an important influence these public resorts, 
of a rational and refined character, must 
exert in elevating the national character, and 
softening the many little jealousies of so- 
cial life by a community of enjoyments. 
A people will have its pleasures, as cer- 
tainly as its religion or its laws; and 
whether these pleasures are poisonous and 
hurtful, or innocent and salutary, must 
greatly depend on the interest taken in 
them by the directing minds of the age. 
Get some country town of the first class to 
set the example by making a public park 
or garden of this kind. Let our people 
once see for themselves the influence for 
good which it would effect, no less than the 
healthful enjoyment it will afford, and I feel 
confident that the taste for public pleasure 
grounds, in the United States, will spread 
as rapidly as that for cemeteries has done. 
If my own observation of the effect of these 
places in Germany is worth anything, you 
may take my word for it that they will be 
better preachers of temperance than tempe- 
rance societies, better refiners of national 
manners than dancing schools, and better 
promoters of general good feeling than any 
lectures on the philosophy of happiness 
ever delivered in the lecture room. In 
short, 1 am in earnest about the matter, 
and must therefore talk, write, preach, do 
allI can about it, and beg the assistance 
of all those who have public influence, till 
some good experiment of the kind is fairly 
tried in this country. 

Ed. Iwish you all success in your good 
undertaking; and will, at least, print our 
conversation for the benefit of the readers 
of the Horticulturist. 
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BY DR. W. W. VALK, FLUSHING. 


We thank Mr. Downine for his excellent} of selecting and planting out those varie- 


paper on “ Pomological Reform,” in the 


September number of the Horticulturist. 
It was much needed, though not quite as 
pungent as the evil called for, against 
which he so justly puts forth a verdict of 
condemnation. ‘The orchardist and fruit 
grower may well consider the “endless 
catalogue of names” of fruits worthless and 
indifferent, not only as ‘‘ stumbling blocks” 
to their progress in horticulture, but as ab- 
solute bars, upon which they are perpetu- 
ally running aground, and sticking fast in 
the mists and mazes of huge catalogues, 
“furnished gratis to post-paid applicants.” 
It is high time that something should be 
done for the correction of what all sensible 
men must admit to be an evil of no ordi- 
nary character; a system of deception which 
has done more than anything else we know 
of, to fill our orchards and gardens with 
fruit only fit to pluck and throw away. It 
is not often that the desire is manifested to 
fill one’s fruit orchard with every known 
variety, selected in most cases only by 
name, and for no other purpose than the 
mere gratification of a peculiar fancy, a 
penchant for a multiplicity of things with- 
out regard to quality. Where there is one 
instance of this folly, we may safely say 
there are one hundred just the reverse. A 
proper appreciation of guwality only in the 
selection of fruits, whether for the table or 
cooking, will always keep the number 
limited, ‘“‘of the best and most valuable 
sorts.” 

But where shall the honest inquirer go 


or look for information, when he is desirous | of the fruits mot in it should find a place 


ties of fruits, only, really worth the trouble? 
Where shall he seek a pilot to guide him 
amidst the labyrinth of names crowded into 
nurserymen’s catalogues? In some of these 
amazing publications, he will find enume- 
rated and recommended near 400 kinds of 
apples, 500 kinds of pears, over 100 of 
cherries, 150 plums, 170 peaches, 130 
grapes, and so in proportion of other fruits, 
and all of them praised more or less for 
their qualities. Can it be possible that 
these apples, pears, cherries, plums, peach- 
es, and grapes, are each and every one of 
them “ really worthy of cultivation?” By 
what sort of evidence is the inquiring ama- 
teur to judge of their merits? He wants 
to plant in his garden or orchard fifty or 
sixty trees,—a number sufficiently large to 
embrace the best, and the best only. There 
shall be 10 apples, 20 pears, 10 cherries, 5 
plums, and 15 peaches. These he must 
select for himself, in most instances, and, 
as a help, a guide to assist him in making 
his selections, he turns to the nurseryman’s 
catalogue. His 10 best apples are to be 
culled out of 400, and the catalogue assures 
him the whole are “as represented.” So 
with the pears, and’ the other fruits,—all 
are either “first rate,” or “‘ excellent,” or 
“beautiful,” or “esteemed,” or “splendid,” 
or “superior flavor,” or “delicious,” &c.; 
not one, as Mr. Downing justly remarks, is 
set down as “poor,” or “ worthless.” True, 
there may be a “rejected list,” but this 
false light is of very little use, when, in 
sober truth, two-thirds, if not three-fourths, 
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with those that are. The consequence of 
this state of things is, that the beginner 
purchases his trees atrandom. He may be 
fortunate in getting a few prizes, and gain 
experience by the loss of years, in finding 
out that great mistakes have been made 
somewhere. If there be one thing more 
than another vexatious and annoying, it is 
to discover, at the expiration of ten or twelve 
years, that we have been, during all that pe- 
riod, carefully nursing a lot of worthless 
fruit trees. 

It is, undoubtedly, the “ legitimate busi- 
ness” of nutserymen to procure and ‘and 
propagate for sale every variety of fruit,” 
said to possess ‘‘ superior qualities.” It is 
full as much their business to test these 
presumed claims to the favor of their pat- 
rons, and not to sell either foreign or do- 
mestic “trash,” with a recommendation 
wholly or partially untrue. Can it be pos- 
sible that there are 500 pears, all so good 
as to leave no chance for making great 
mistakes in selecting twenty out of them ? 
If the purchaser has the requisite experi- 
ence, the thing is easily done; but, if he 
has not a knowledge of the good and bad, 
and is to take for all truth the representa- 
tions of catalogues, he runs the risk of 
losing both his time and his money. Ho- 
nesty and interest are not twin sisters ; 
they too frequently come into direct con- 
flict; and when they do, the former is sure 
to “‘ go to the wall.” Does not the nurse- 
ryman know that there are not more than 
30 or 40 varieties of the pear “ really wor- 
thy cultivation?” Why, then, does he put 
in his catalogue and offer for sale more 


than 400 sorts besides, to each one of which» 


is attached some recommendatory phrase, 
or word, as ‘‘excellent,” “ fine,” ‘ splen- 


did,” &c.2 We are told that he does it 


because the reputation of his nursery is es- 
timated by the size of his catalogue; the 
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people being very apt to believe that he 
who figures largely in this way, is or must 
be quite an “‘eminent horticulturist.” Va- 
rieties are retained, known to be valueless, 
because purchasers order them, and rivals 
keep them for sale. Here are reasons, to 
be sure, but what are they worth? 

It must be obvious, from what we have 
said, that there is ample room for, and 
great need of, a thorough reform in pomolo- 
gy. About the fact itself there can be no 
difference of opinion; but when we come 
to the question of the mode of doing it, dif- 
ficulties instantly present themselves, and 
the opposing interests of the rivalry of 
trade will be prolific in starting obstacles 
to any plan whatever. From the two lead- 
ing horticultural societies, those of Penn- 
sylvania and Massachusetts, the public had 
a right to expect everything in the way of 
regulating these matters, upon the question 
of merit alone, regardless of allelse. They 
were ‘instituted mainly” for this very pur- 
pose, and should never have deviated from 
the path of right, in warning the inexperi- 
enced of the ‘‘shoals and breakers,” upon 
which they are in danger of stranding. 
They have permitted hundreds of novices 
to be completely taken in, regularly shaved 
“ secundem artem,” by remaining silent, 
when they should have spoken, trumpet- 
tongued, with the voice of experience, and 
put forth a “friendly light” to guide the 
unwary and the ignorant. Why have they 
not done so? Why allowed “ numberless 
varieties of fruit to be exhibited at their 
annual shows, known to be quite unworthy 
of cultivation?” It cannot be denied, with 
truth, that these things are so; and being 
so, of what benefit is it to the societies, or to 
any body, that scores of ‘ worthless” fruit 
are honored with a place upon their tables ? 
We would understand the matter if we 
can. 














REMARKS ON THE ROT IN HARDY GRAPES. 


As Mr. Downine has very justly re- 
marked, horticultural societies are insti- 
tuted ‘‘to advance the taste for the intelli- 
gent culture of fruits and flowers.” They 
must do more, and direct that taste by the 
well tried results of impartial investigation, 
the basis of all true experience. At all 
their exhibitions, certainly all we have ever 
attended in this country, there has been 
seen upon the tables too much indifferent 
and poor fruit; and we have always felt 
puzzled to comprehend why it was permit- 
ted to be here at all. The very fact that 
this kind of fruit is placed before the pub- 
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and profit by the experience of men of 
competent and impartial judgment. True, 
tastes may differ; but differ as they will, in 
in some respects, the character of first rate 
fruits must ever remain the same, under 
approved methods of cultivation. 

As reform is the order of the day, we 
trust the subject will receive all possible 
attention at the convention shortly to be 
held in the city of New-York. The objects 
aimed at are assuredly of no little impor- 
tance. Fruits from various sources and 
localities are to be compared, doubtful 
points settled, und their merits fairly de- 


lic, at these exhibitions, is in itself enough | termined. Opinions are to be compared, 
to convince us of the great evil of the thing. |as to the value of numerous varieties al- 
The amateur very naturally supposes that | ready in cultivation, and what is of the 
the grower would not exhibit what was | greatest consequence to all interested, the 
worthless, or the society receive any such | long catalogue of indifferent and worthless 


trash. He sees a great many dishes of ap- 
ples, or pears, and other varieties of fruit, 
admires the looks of most of them, and 
takes it for granted that the whole are cers 
tainly good, if not first rate; for if they 
were bad, they would not be where they 
are. 


} 
| 


sorts, mow propagated by nurserymen and 
| fruit growers, is to be abridged by general 
‘consent. In anticipation of what this con-< 
vention may and can do, it must be re- 
garded with favor. Its labors, if properly 





directed and carried out, must be beneficial 
A society professing to regulate these | to horticulture; and the ultimate results, 


matters, is presumed to do it effectually ;| necessarily following such interesting de- 
and if its judges estimate an apple, a pear, | liberations, will not fail to be of enduring 


a peach, strawberries, or any other fruit as 
good, bad, or indifferent, the public believe 


it should be so marked, that they may know | 


| utility. 


Ww. W. Vanx, M.D. 


Flushing, L. I., Sept. 10, 1849. 





REMARKS ON THE ROT IN HARDY GRAPES. 


BY B., CHESTER CO., PENNSYLVANIA. 


| OBSERVE some inquiries respecting the 
‘‘ rot” in the Isabella and Catawba grapes, 
in your last number, and also an account 
of an experiment by one of your correspond- 
ents to prevent this disease. 

The Catawba grape appears to be parti- 
cularly liable to this disease. 


Indeed, in| 


some parts of the neighboring country, I 
have seen it prevailing this year to such an 
extent that the ground beneath the vines 
is covered with the fallen berries, and the 
crop is a total loss. 

Noticing, two or three years ago, that 
certain spots or patches of ground, in a 
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large vineyard, which was badly affected 
by the rot, bore grapes perfectly free from 
this disease, it occurred to my mind that 
the malady was not, as many suppose, 
wholly atmospheric; but arose from some 
defect in the soil of those portions producing 
the rotting grapes. 

As it was not in my power, at the time, 
to settle this point definitely, by having the 
soils of the different parts analyzed, and the 
analyses compared, I proceeded to make 
a wholesale experiment, based upon the 
known inorganic wants of the grape. 

I have a small plantation of hardy grape 
vines, put out at eight feet apart, and cover- 
ing rows of upright trellis. 

In order to make a satisfactory experi- 
ment, I determined to treat every alternate 
vine in some of the rows, and in other 
cases parts of alternate rows. 

The vines were in bearing condition,— 
each vine extending so as to cover a trellis 
eight feet long by seven feet high. 

The mixture I employed was the follow- 
ing :—to each vine half a peck Peruvian 
guano, half a peck gypsum or plaster, and 
a peck of unslaked (or two pecks slaked,) 
wood ashes; the whole well mixed to- 
gether. 

This mixture, I conceived, would give 
not only the necessary stimulants for 
growth, but also the mineral substances,— 
lime, potash, phosphate, and sulphuric acid, 


es 


THE HARDY GALAUDE PEACH. 


which I conceive especially necessary to 
the formation of healthy foliage and fruit. 

I applied it to the vines at the latter end 
of March, by spreading it upon the surface 
of the soil as soon as it was friable and 
mellow, and turning it under, among the 
roots, say four or five inches deep. 

My first trial is this season. And al- 
though I ought, perhaps, not to expect the 
full results in one year, yet I am quite 
satisfied that the rot may be prevented by 
the use of special manures. 

There is the most marked difference be- 
tween the vines treated with this mixture 
and those not treated. The former are 
bearing a fine crop of firuit, of large size, 
and almost entirely free from rot. The 
latter are very badly affected with rot, 
(especially the Catawba,) and the grapes 
themselves are of much smaller size. 

Now in which of the ingredients used, 
the specific remedy for the rot is to be 
found, or whether the whole together are 
necessary to produce the desired effect, I 
am unable to say. Perhaps you or some 
of your correspondents will explain it more 
clearly. Respectfully yours, B. 


Chester county, Pa., Sept., 1848. 


[Comparing this experiment with that 
reported by ‘ A Jerseyman,” in our last, we 
should suppose the gypsum to be the neces- 
sary element in the soil, the want of which 
gives rise to the rot. Eb.] 





THE HARDY GALAUDE PEACH. 


BY PARSONS &.CO., FLUSHING, L. I. 


Some years since we received from France, 
among other new fruits, a peach tree with 
the above name. It fruited with us last 
year for the first time, and we were so 
much pleased with it that we determined 


to cultivate it largely. It has fruited with 
us again this year, and fully sustains its 
character. We take pleasure in sending 
you some specimens, with leaves. 

The fruit is under the medium size, with 











rather a deep suture, which is sometimes 
slightly irregular at the top. The skin is 
somewhat downy, of a dark blood colour 
on one side, and red, somewhat marbled 
with yellow, on the other. The flesh parts 
very freely from the stone where it is red, 
and is yellow elsewhere. It is juicy and 
rich, and quite unique in flavor, resembling 
that of an apricot. Its flowers are small 
and pink coloured. Its leaves have glo- 
bose glands; and it ripened last year three 
weeks earlier than the present Ist of Sep- 
tember. Itis a most abundant bearer, even 
on young trees, and is often produced in 
clusters of four or five. We find this peach 
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different from the old Galaude, but know 
nothing whatever of its history. It is, per- 
haps, not so high flavored as George 4th, 
but its peculiar apricot flavor and its great 
productiveness, render it scarcely less de- 
sirable to the lover of good fruit. 
Parsons & Co. 
Flushing, Sept. 1, 1848. 


[The specimens arrived in excellent or- 
der. The variety is correctly described by 
Messrs. P. & Co., and we found it one of 
the highest flavored yellow fleshed peaches 
that we have yet seen. Eb.|] 





THE MEADOW PARE AT GENESEO. 


[SEE FRONTISPIECE. ] 


ALL our country readers have heard of the 
Genesee valley, its beauty, and its fertility. 

The great agricultural estate of the 
Wapswokrtu family, is the pride and centre 
of this precious valley. That magnificent 
tract, of thousands of acres of the finest 
land, which surpasses in extent and value 
many principalities of the old world; those 
broad meadows, where herds of the finest 
cattle crop the richest. herbage, or rest 
under the deep shade of giant trees; that 
rich spectacle of immense fields of grain, or 
luxuriant broad-foliaged maize, waving in 
the wind and ripening in the sunshine ; all 
this is felt by every visitor, to realise even 
an édeal picture of agricultural life. 

There is something stirring in the his- 
tory of this immense landed estate. Over 
the whole of its broad surface, as in the 
pages of a great folio, are written the 
genius, the practical sagacity, and the taste 
of the family which has formed it. It is, 





too, a record truly American, of the subju- 
gation of the forest, of the courage and ad- 
vance of pioneer life, and of the wonderful 
progress and present prosperity of that still 
youthful region. 

A little more than fifty years ago, the 
whole of western New-York was a wilder- 
ness. The Little Falls of the Mohawk was 
the western limit of cultivated lands. A 
couple of white families only, had estab- 
lished themselves where the populous 
cities of Utica and Geneva now stand. 

In 1790 the two brothers Wapswortu, 
educated and sagacious men, foreseeing 
the future value of this western wilderness, 
sold their patrimonial estate in New-Eng- 
land, and, with a band of hardy axemen, 
penetrated the wilds, and settled where 
Geneseo now stands. 

Of the energy, intelligence, and practical 
skill, with which their operations were there 
conducted, this vast estate, alone, is a grand 
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monument. James Wapswortu, the father 
of the present family, who survived his 
brother, and lived to a ripe old age, had 
the satisfaction of seeing, before his death, 
the wisest and the most extravagant hopes 
of his youth realized in the greatness and 
prosperity of western New-York. 

His own estate, covering many square 
miles, is an example, rare in this country, 
of the result of the principle of re-investing 
upon the land the profits of extensive agri- 
cultural industry. While other men of 
wealth sought investments in cities and 
monied institutions, Mr. WapswortH ad- 
ded to his great landed estate, and im- 
proved the value of that which he aiready 
possessed, 

The great farmer of Geneseo, at the pre- 
sent moment, is his son, James S. Waps- 
woerTH, Esq. Inheriting all his father’s 
strong love of rural life and agricultural 


pursuits, he has added to them even more | 


science, system, and completeness in his 
husbandry, which enables him to combine, 
with the pleasure of extensive cultivation, 
an annual profit from his land that would 
satisfy a reasonable capitalist who moves 
among stocks and bullion. 

The farmer who, on a single occasion, 
swelled the contribution of his countrymen 
to the fund for the relief of a nation per- 
ishing by famine, by the gift of a thousand 
hushels of corn, from his own well filled 
granary, is as well known and warmly re- 
membered on the other side of the Atlantic 
for his philanthropy, as he is at home for 
his earnest zeal in all enlarged plans for 
the improvement of the calling or the con- 
dition of the agriculturist. 

We must, however, not go into the de- 
tails of farming, even on the large and 
interesting scale which this first of occu- 
pations is pursued in that fertile country. 
We took up our pen to write a few words 


ge 


of admiration of the grand sylvan features 
of Geneseo. These, the farmers are but 
too often apt to overlook. 

The elder Wadsworth was, undoubtedly, 
a man of great natural taste. His visit to 
England, in 1796, may have developed his 
love for fine trees and parks; but no per- 
som, not naturally full of admiration for 
landscape beauty, would have preserved, 
amid the general wantonness of all early 
settlers, so much woodland beauty, in a 
country then a wilderness, unless there 
were a profound sense of the majesty and 
beauty of nature in his own heart. 

How shall we give those who have not 
been at Geneseo an idea of the grandeur 
and beauty of the great meadow park of 
| the Wadsworth estate? Let them imagine 
|a broad valley, running north and south. 
‘It is bounded on the east and west by 
ground gently rising to the level of the 
country. The valley itself is not broken, 
or undulating, but nearly level, like a great 
savannah. Through the midst of it mean- 
ders the gentle, placid Genesee river. 

On the eastern side of this valley, and 
overlooking it, stands the village of Gene- 
seo. It is a quiet, New-England-like vil- 
lage, of a single long street, bordered with 
trees. At the south end of this avenue 
you enter the grounds and mansion of the 
late Mr. Wapswortu. The exterior of the 
latter is simple and unostentatious ; but its 
interior breathes an air of the most refined 
and graceful taste. At the northern end of 
the village is the entrance gate of the man- 
sion of James S. Wapswortn, Esq., an 
admirable specimen of a complete country 
house. 

Both these mansions, placed nearly on 
the same level on the eastern slope, com- 
mand a wide prospect of this valley. 

And what a prospect! The whole of 
that part of the valley embraced by the 








eye—say a thousand acres—is a park, full 
of the finest oaks,—and such oaks as you 
may have dreamed of, (if you love trees,) or, 
perhaps, have seen in pictures by CLaupE 
LorRAINE, or our own Duranp; but not in 
the least like those which you meet every 
day in your woodland walks through the 
country at large. Or rather, there are thou- 
sands of such as you may have seen half a 
dozen examples of in your own county. 

And they are not only grand, majestic, 
magnificent, noble trees—these oaks,—but 
they are grouped and arranged just as you, 
a lover of the beautiful, and we, a land- 
scape-gardener, would have had them ar- 
ranged, if we had had the taste of Sir Hum- 
pHREY Repton and the wand of an en- 
chanter, and had attempted to make a bit 
of country after our own heart. 

No underwood, no bushes, no thickets; 
nothing but single specimens or groups of 
giant old oaks, (mingled with, here and 
there, an elm,) with level glades of broad 
meadow beneath them! An Englishman 
will hardly be convinced that it is not a 
park, planted by the skilful hand of man 
hundreds of years ago. 

This great meadow park is filled with 
herds of the finest cattle— the pride of the 
home-farm. The guest at Geneseo takes 
his seat in the carriage, or forms one of a 
party on horseback, for the afternoon drive 
over the “ flats,” as the Genesee valley is 
called. 

Thus in readiness, you follow no roads,— 
none are needed, indeed; for the surface 
of the great meadow park, for the most 
part, is so smooth and level that you drive 
here and there, to any point of interest, as 
you please. To us, first of all, the trees 
themselves,—many, beautiful in their rich 
masses of foliage; many, grand in their 
wonderful breadth of head and branches; 
and some, majestic and venerable in their 
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great size and hoary old age. Near the 
bank of the river still stands the great oak 
“Big Tree,”* under which the first treaty 
was signed between the Indians and the 
first settlers of Geneseo. Its enormous 
trunk measures 65 feet in circumference. 
It still wears a healthy crown of leaves, and 
is preserved with all the veneration which 
an object that awakens the sentiment of 
antiquity inspires in a new country. Not 
far from it stands the stump of a contempo- 
rary, destroyed a few seasons before by the 
elements. The annual rings of its trunk 
tell the story of nine hundred years growth! 

You hear a loud shout from one of 
the party on horseback. Immediately the 
groups of cattle, quietly grazing in the 
park, raise their heads and rush from all 
quarters like a herd of mad buffaloes to- 
wards your party! Do not be alarmed; 
for, strange as it may seem to you, they are 
most peaceably inclined, and are only gal- 
loping round you at the well known call of 
their master, who has accustomed them to 
this little exhibition. You are now invited 
to alight, if you are fond of fine stock, and 
look at the good points of the cattle. And 
there is, among the many fine specimens 
around you, quite enough to drive all 
thoughts of an afternoon’s nap from the 
head of the most indifferent breeder in the 
country. 

What is the solution, you ask, as you 
resume your drive again, of the mystery of 
this peculiar growth of the trees in this 
great natural park? Has Nature, who usu- 
ally sows bushes and briars in thicket 
and underwood amid the forest, taken it 
into her head to set an example here to 
planters of parks, and allowed only gigan- 


* “Big Tree,’? was the name of the Indian chief, of the 
tribe which originally lived in th.s part of the Genesee country. 
The old chieftain bas long since gone to the eternal “ hunt- 
ing ground”’ of his fathers; but the tree; which was venera~ 
ble in his earliest youth, still survives him, aud preserves his 
memory. 
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tic trees and broad meadows to extend, 
seemingly, to the horizon? 

The tradition runs thus: This beautiful 
valley was a favorite hunting ground of the 
Indians. In order that they might render 
it as perfect as possible for this purpose, 
they were in the habit, every year at the 
proper season, of lighting fires. These 
fires swept over the whole surface, and de- 
stroyed all the lesser forest growth. The 





VALUABLE NEW NATIVE FRUITS. 


trees which survived, grew on, larger and 
larger every year, until at length the whole 
reached the condition of a great park, as it 
was transferred to the white man. 

There are many beautiful features in the 
scenery of the broad state of New-York ; 
but there is no picture of sylvan or pastoral 
scenery daguerreotyped in our memory, at 
once so fair, and so grand, as the meadow 
park at Geneseo. 











VALUABLE NEW NATIVE FRUITS. 


I. THE BRANDYWINE PEAR. resembles that of the Brown Beurre; yet 
For a knowledge of this delicious new | its more juicy flesh, and rich and sprightly 
American pear, we are indebted to Dr. | flavor, will, we think, nearly compensate 
Etwoop Harvey, Chaddsford, Delaware | for its less brilliant complexion. It keeps 


county, Pa., who has sent us an abundant 
supply of specimens of the fruit, as well as 
the leaves and wood. 

Among the multitude of new varieties of 
pears, both of foreign and native origin, 
which are continually presented to public 
notice, there are very few that really de- 
serve general cultivation. When we say, 
therefore, that not one in fifty is equal to 
the Brandywine, we at once affirm that this 
new variety must be placed among the few 
finest American pears yet known. Although 
we do not think a satisfactory and final 
opinion can be passed upon a new pear, 
without several seasons’ experience of its 
qualities, yet there are certain infallible 
signs about the Brandywine, which con- 
vince us that it is a most valuable new 
standard pear, not surpassed in flavor by 
any variety of its season. 

The Brandywine ripens in Pennsylvania 
from the 10th to the last of August, about 
the same time as the Bartlett. Although 
it will not compare in beauty with the lat- 
ter variety, since its colour more nearly 


well when picked from the tree, without 
the slightest inclination to rot at the core, 
(that defect of so many summer pears,) and 
bears transportation admirably. The fol- 
lowing is a pomological description of the 
fruit : 

Fruit of medium size, varying in form in 
different specimens from Fig. 25 to Fig. 
26; though Fig. 25 appears to be the ordi- 
nary form. In all cases, the fruit tapers 
gradually into the stalk, which is fleshy at 
the base, and from three-fourths of an inch 
to an inch and a half long, and rather 
obliquely set. Skin smooth, dull yellowish 
green, much marked with russet dots and 
streaks, and always thickly russetted around 
the eye. Calyx open, composed of few 
segments, set in a smooth basin of moderate 
depth. Flesh white, very melting, full of 
sweet, rich and refreshing juice, with a 
flavor like that of the White Doyenne and 
Marie Louise combined. Core small, much 
filled up; seeds few, dark brown, often 
imperfect. The leaves are rather small, 


smooth, dark green, slightly serrate. The 








"an 


Fig. 25. 
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Fig. 26. 


Brandywine Pears. 


shoots pale olive. The tree a rapid grower, 
and a most abundant bearer. 

From some correspondence with Dr. Har- 
vey, on this fruit, we extract his account of 
the origin and habits of this variety :— 

“The original tree of this pear was 
found near a fence in a field on my father’s 
farm, (the late Ext Harvey.) It was trans- 
planted when quite small to a garden on 
the property of Geo. Brinton, then owned 
by his grandfather Cates Brinton. This 
garden, on the banks of the Brandywine 
river, is a part of the ground on which the 
American army stood in the defence of our 
country in the battle of Brandywine; and 
I therefore respectfully suggest the above 
name as an appropriate one for the fruit. 





‘The tree began to bear fruit about the 
year 1820, and in 1835 the original trunk 
blew down near the surface of the ground. 
The present tree is a sucker, or shoot, which 
sprung up from the root, and has now been 
in bearing four or five years. If any doubt 
could have arisen as to its being a seedling, 
such is forever set at rest by the fact that 
this shoot sprung from a root several feet 
from the old stump, and bears the same 
kind of fruit. 

‘The tree is a very thrifty one, and a very 
rapid grower. The shoots are long and 
upright, forming a handsome head, which 
tapers upwards to a point. Fruit always 
perfect, and of uniform size and quality. 
The tree a regular, and rather an abundant 
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bearer. The specimens I send you are not 
picked ones, but a fair average sample. 
No trees of this pear have yet been propa- 





favor as a first rate summer apple, 
both for the orchard and garden.* As a 
market fruit, it will prove extremely valua- 


gated for sale. I have a few growing well | ble. 


on quince stock, but they have not yet 
fruited. Very respectfully, your friend, 
“Etwoop Harvey. 


“* Chaddsford, Pa., Sept. 4, 1848.” 


Il, THE SUMMER BELLEFLEUR* APPLE. 


A capital new summer apple of the first 

quality, ripening from the middle of Au- 
gust to the middle of September. 
It was raised by Mr. Joun R. Com- 
stock, a large orchardist of Wash- 
ington, Dutchess county, N. Y., from 
a kernel of that favorite old New- 
York apple—the Esopus Spitzen- 
burgh. Six seeds of that variety 
were planted by Mr. C., but this is 
the only fine new sort produced. It 
has borne now four years, producing 
good and regular crops every year. 
The tree is a remarkably strong, 
upright grower in the nursery, and 
forms a fine spreading head in the 
orchard. 

The fruit bears considerable re- 
semblance, in form and colour, to 
the Yellow Bellefleur, but the flavor 
more nearly resembles that of its pa- 
rent, though the flesh is more tender 
than that of the Spitzenburgh. It is deci- 
dedly superior in flavor to the Porter or 
the Williams’ Favorite, or any summer ap- 
ple of its season, and ripens before either 
of these popular autumn apples. Its hand- 
some appearance, fine quality, and most 
excellent habit of bearing and growth, will 
undoubtedly soon bring it into popular 


* Those of our readers who prefer the popular mode of 
pronunciation, may call this Bellfower, though Bellefleur is 
the correct orthography for this class of apples. 





Fruit rather above medium size, round- 


ish-oblong, slightly conical, narrowing more 
to the eye than to the stalk, and having 
two or three obscure ribs. Skin smooth, 
fair, clear yellow, deepening from lemon to 
|a golden colour, with rarely a faint orange 
blush on one side or the top, and a very 
| few scattered greenish dots. Stalk an inch 


ASX 
Fig. 27.—Summer Bellefleur. 

long, stout at the lower end, and planted 
in a shallow, flattened cavity. Calyx closed, 
but with small reflexed segments, set in a 
smooth, but slightly five-sided basin. Core 
of moderate size, hollow, with small seeds. 
Flesh white, fine grained and tender, with 
an excellent, rich, sub-acid flavor of the 
first quality. 


* Mr. Comstock has, we believe, propagated trees of this 
variety for sale. 








TRANSPLANTING FRUIT FREES. 


ON TRANSPLANTING PRUIT TREBS. 






BY HENRY H. CRAPO, NEW-BEDFORD, MASS. 


A. J. Downine, Esqa.— Dear Sir: The sea- 
son for transplanting trees, and, conse- 
quently, the time for planting out fruit 
trees in gardens and orchards, having ar- 
rived, a word or two upon the subject may 
not perhaps be altogether amiss at the pre- 
sent time. Although great improvements, 
in every branch of horticulture, have been 
brought about within the last few years, 
still it must be admitted that very much 
remains yet to be done. And in nothing, 
perhaps, is this more true than in the plant- 
ing out of fruit trees. Many persons seem 
to think that this is an absolute loss of both 
labor and money, inasmuch as no benefit 
can possibly accrue to themselves in return 
for either. And, acting upon this princi- 
ple, they suffer the trees, planted by the 
hands of others, to disappear from their 
premises, one after another, without ever 
attempting to replace them. This, at least, 
is the fact in many of the older settled sec- 
tions of New-England. 

But, is it true that he who plants an or- 
chard may not hope to live to reap its bene- 
fits? Certainly not. On the contrary, if 
the work be well done, he may reasonably 
hope to enjoy almost an émmedzate return. 
To ensuve this most desirable end, however, 
the whole work must be well done; and 
herein lies the secret. 

To begin, then, at the beginning, the 
soil for the growth of fruit trees should be 
selected not from the poorest, (as is most 
generally the case,) but from the dest land 


The soil 


for the growth of particular trees. 
should be prorerly prepared and enriched, 
by being well manured and thoroughly 
worked, not merely for the space of a few 
feet where the tree is to stand, but the en- 
tire surface of the whole ground. Neither 
should the working of the soil be confined 
to a few inches of the surface, but should 
extend to the depth of at least eighteen 
inches; which, for the garden, may be 
done with a spade, but for the orchard or 
more extensive culture, with the common 
and subsoil ploughs. For this deep work- 
ing, a few loads of coarse manure to the 
acre will not suffice. A liberal supply, in 
the first instance, is required that not merely 
a small portion, but the entire surface of the 
ground may be enriched to the depth of at 
least one foot. 

Previously to setting out the trees, the 
ground should be repeatedly stirred to the 
depth already stated, and sufficient time 
given for the different soils to become 
thereby well pulverised and intermixed. 
When the ground is thus prepared, the 
trees should be selected for their health 
and vigor, rather than for their age and 
size. Upon this point a very great error 
prevails, at least in many places. A 
healthy vigorous tree, two years from the 
bud, will, in nine cases out of ten, make a 
strong bearing tree sooner than one of three 
times that age. The reason is very obvi- 
|ous, inasmuch as far less violence is done 
to the nature and constitution of a good 





which the cultivator possesses; reference, | young tree, by being removed from one 
of course, being always had to the differ- | situation to another, and perhaps a very 
ent kinds of soil and situation best adapted | different one, than to one that has become 
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more fixed and established by age. In the 
one case the young tree, planted with its 
roots and branches almost entire, very 
readily establishes itself, and proceeds at 
once to make rapid and vigorous growth ; 
whilst in the other, the older and larger 
tree, having necessarily been deprived of 
many of its roots, requires several years to 
recover from the shock occasioned by its 
removal. The notion that the larger a tree 


beholding the work of our own hands, and 
enjoying the fruit of our own labors, but, 
to many, the no less desirable satisfaction 
of receiving an abundant and profitable re- 
turn for a limited outlay. 

These considerations, certainly, should 
stimulate every one who has a few acres, 
or even roods of land, at once to plant fruit 
trees; and not only from these considera- 
tions should he be induced to do so, but 


is when planted out, the sooner it will pro-| from the no less important one that it is 
duce fruit, is entirely erroneous. Although, | the duty of all to leave, for the benefit of 
perhaps, for the first year or two a few soli- | those who may come after them, some- 
tary specimens may be produced, yet these | thing in return for what they have enjoyed 
will hardly compensate for the loss that is | from those who have gone before them. 
sure to follow. Besides, the original cost| Respectfully yours, Henry H. Crapo. 
of the older and larger trees is much great-| — New-Bedford, Sept. 12, 1848. 
er than that of the younger and smaller} P.S. Inthe September number of the 
ones. Horticulturist, Mr. Barry states that the 
If young and healthy trees are selected,| Onondaga pear tree grows admirably on 
and properly transplanted in soil prepared |the quince stock. On the 15th of June 
as already directed, and if they are subse- | Jast, the time my communication was writ- 
quently kept free from insects, and the | ten, which appeared in the August number, 
ground clear of weeds and occasionally cul- | and to which Mr. Barry refers, the growth 
tivated, fruit may be expected in three to | of the Onondaga on the quince, with me, 
five or six years, according to the kind | had been precisely as there stated ; since 
of fruit under cultivation; and in ten or! which, however, my trees have done much 
twelve years productive orchards of large, | better, and have made a fair growth. I 
vigorous trees may be obtained, from which | now think that this pear may succeed upon 
may be derived not only the satisfaction of | the quince. 
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BY GEORGE GLENNY.* 


Tus plant derives its chief attraction from , nearer to a proper standard, we are far from 
the particular season in which it blooms. | attaining what must be the character of the 
It is showy and varied, but it has neither | plant and flower before it can be ranked 
elegance of habit, nor symmetry of form, | among the better class of florists’ flowers. 

nor fragrance to recommend it. The most| Although a Chinese plant, our English 
remarkable of the flowers are notorious for | varieties will soon outnumber and exeel the 
their deformity, and although we have now | original, and it will be, like the Camellia 
British seedling varieties coming something | japonica, essentially English, or, at least, 


® From the London Hort. Mag. ' European, before many years pass over our 
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Fig. 27.—The Chrysanthemum. 


heads. The plants are valuable, as out-of- 
door ornaments in mild autumns, for they 
succeed the dahlia; and although a very 
severe frost will destroy foliage and flow- 
ers, they will live through a frost which 
will cut off the dahlia past recovery. They 
are, strictly speaking, half-hardy, but their 
beauty is frequently spoiled just as they 


are commencing their bloom. The plants, | 





nation, pink, picotee, auricula, polyanthus, 
primrose, hyacinth, tulip, narcissus, and 
many other subjects which are noble under 
rich and judicious growth, spread and be- 
come large masses when left a few seasons, 
and, however pretty in these wilderness- 
like borders, possess no claims to notice for 
their individual flowers, nor for the form of 
their plants: yet, propagated yearly, or 


if grown in the ordinary way, are too tall | separated every season, or dug up and re- 
to be handsome, and the lower leaves | planted properly and periodically, they pre- 
wither and turn brown before the blooms | serve a character which is as superior as it 
come to perfection, even when the season | is unlike the diminutive blossoms that come 
is suitable. in hundreds. The chrysanthemum, then, 


by means of particular culture, and we can 
only accomplish an improvement in the 
habit by carefully counteracting the general 
tendency of the plant to grow lanky and 
tall. In herbaceous borders, where the 
subjects are allowed to spread and throw 
up annually large bundles of stems, and 
where the general collection of masses 
bloom year after year in large heads, the 
appearance of the chrysanthemum is very 
showy ; and in such places they are undis- 
turbed three or four years together; but 
this can be hardly called cultivation—a 


hundred subjects that make very striking 


5 


flowers under high culture, are but rough, 
though showy masses of bloom, when al- 


The car- 


lowed to take their own choice. 


This can only be counteracted | 


has to be looked upon in different stations ; 
first, as a perennial herbaceous plant, in 
common borders, growing in masses; se- 
condly, as a dwarf showy plant, sufficiently 
protected to preserve its foliage in choice 
clumps or flower borders ; thirdly, as a pot 
plant, to bloom under cover, and to be re- 
raoved wherever flowers are wanted. 
AS HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 

In all large concerns there are portions of 
the ground, especially distant from the 
dwelling, laid out as rough borders, in 
which herbaceous plants that require no 
;culture are planted, to grow, spread, and 
bloom, year after year. Hollyhocks, Mi- 
chaelmas daisies, Aaron’s golden rod, pe- 
rennial lupins, everlasting peas, early prim- 
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roses, monk’s-hood, digitalis, and a hundred 
other plants that die down and come up 
again, are planted and left without any 
other culture than forking the borders after 
they begin to grow, and giving an occa- 
sional dressing of some kind of manure. 
The chrysanthemum ought to be among 
them, and form no small proportion of the 
whole. The yellow, primrose, white, red, 
brown, purple, and various other shades, 
may be planted in the spring. The ground 
ought not to be rich; vigorous growth is 
very much against hardiness. The plant 
that will live through a frost in poor ground, 
will perish in the same temperature if the 
land be rich. ‘This has been found by the 
growers of brocoli. In hard winters acres 
have been cut off in rich ground, while that 
in less exciting soil has escaped. If the 
border is anything like good ordinary loam, 
it is better merely to see that it is well 
drained, and plant without any dung a 
dressing. As the plants advance in height | 
stakes should be placed to tie them up to, so | 
that they may not be broken by high winds, | 
and in due time, if frost does not intervene, | 
they will flower the first year, though not | 
very strong. After the bloom is fairly off, 
and the beauty of the plant gone, they may 
be cut down to within four inches of the 
ground, and, if the weather be very severe, 
and litter can be had handy, a little thrown 
over the herbaceous border will protect 
many half-hardy subjects from damage. | 
But there are many who do not think it | 
worth the trouble, and therefore let all 
things take their chance. In the spring 
the plants shoot up much stronger, and re- 
quire the same care as to tying to stakes ; | 
but in these rough borders a single stake is 
generally all that is bestowed, the branches | 
being merely tied somewhat loosely to- 
gether, something like a wheatsheaf, for 
the head of bloom covers all over the top, 
and looks best in a mass, besides being less 
damaged by hard weather. In this way, 
year after year, the plants will grow up 
and spread until they form huge bunches, 
with great masses of flowers; and, when | 
they become too large, they may be les- 
sened by taking some of the roots away, all | 
round, with the plants attached to them. | 
This may be done by chopping off with the | 
spade ; the pieces chopped off may be plant- ! 


ed out elsewhere, or be used to make good 
any that are damaged or have died. The 
same management would apply also to all 
the other herbaceous plants of the kind, 
but our business is with the chrysanthe- 
mum. 

IN POTS AS DWARF FLOWERING PLANTS. 

We have already described how the cut- 
tings are to be taken and treated up to the 
filling of the first pots with roots. At the 
time when they are turned out as we have 
described for the beds and clumps, when 
dwarfing is an object, acertain portion may 
be continued in pots, but they will at that 
period require to be shifted into other pots 
a size larger. Nothing more need be done 
than striking the edge of the pot against 
the potting-table, while held the wrong 
way upwards; the ball will leave the pot 
whole. The crocks need not be disturbed, 
but a few being placed at the bottom of the 
new pot, and enough earth to just cover 
them, the ball may be placed in whole, as 
deep as may be, and the soil filled in all 
round, up as high as the edge of the new 
pot; if the soil come higher up the plant 
than before, so much the better; a gentle 


| watering to settle the new earth round the 
ball will be necessary, and they may be 
‘then placed again in their out-of-door lo- 


cality, attention being paid to their occa- 
sional moisture. They will all be more or 
less dwarf, according to the season, but in 
the general way they require no other at- 
tention. We have already stated that the 


time to take these cuttings may be June, 


July, or August; some, indeed, may be 
taken as late as September. It would be 
always found that the latest struck cuttings 
were the most dwarf when they bloomed, 


‘but it will be sometimes found difficult to 


strike the latest, and this is our chief rea- 
son for striking at different seasons. There 
will be no difficulty in procuring cuttings 
from the pots or out-of-door plants, but they 
answer better from potted plants, because 
they are always forwarder. They may 
again fill their pots with roots, and require a 
shift, but they ought to bloom in thirty-two 
sized pots, that is, pots of thirty-two to the 
cast, and technically called thirty-twos, and 
if they fill ever so much with roots, they 
must not be shifted into any larger, be- 
cause you rather wish to check the growth 
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than encourage it. In September the frost 
may come pretty sharply, and damage pot- 
ted plants, so that about the middle of that 
month they should be placed in frames, and 
carefully closed and covered at night, on 
the least sign of severe weather ; but if this 
be not expected or likely, the glass is 
covering enough. The latest struck cut- 
tings may be kept under glass all through, 
for as they may be potted off the first time 
as late as the end of August, they cannot 
draw up much, but they ought to have ail 
the air that can be given in mild weather 
and only be closed in cold winds, and of 
evenings towards the middle or end of Sep- 
tember; after this period they will show 
their bloom-buds, and when these once ap- 
pear the plants do not grow materially. If 
fine flowers are the object, they must not 
be checked with cold, and many persons 
make upa house full of them, and regulate 
the temperature with great exactness. It 
will, however, always be found that the 
less artificial heat they have, the better 
will be the colour of the flowers and foli- 
age, and the latter will be retained best on 
the stems; which, in spite of the best ma- 
nagement, will shrivel, turn yellow, or fall 
off altogether, when the plant is attempted 
to be forced, or, by the neglect of the wa- 
tering, gets starved. It has been the cus- 
tom of many nurserymen to take off cut- 
tings as soon as they were strong enough ; 
but the great object of taking cuttings is 
lost under this treatment. The plants run 
up nearly as tall as if they were not taken 
off at all, but were left to grow their full 
height; whereas, when their growth is half 
made, or even more than half, the tops 
have so much less to do, that they form 
really dwarf specimens when of the tallest 
kinds. Some, who appear to lose sight of 
the object in view, or, perhaps, never 
thought of it seriously, recommend cuttings 
to be taken in April, fancying, perhaps, 
they have made a great discovery, when 
they find that April cuttings strike more 
freely: but they answer no purpose, be- 
cause in April they are scarcely any length, 
while the June, July, and August cuttings 
are taken from the top of shoots two feet 
long. Now, we will not say that the top 
of a shoot two feet long, that would only 
grow to three feet if left on, would only 


| 
| 
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gtow the other foot, because fresh impulse 
gives vigorous growth; but they will not 
grow one-half the length that April cuttings 
would, nor be half the trouble. The flow- 
ers as they advance and begin to open, be- 
come still more susceptible of damage by 
frost, and the prevention of this is the only 
care required at this late period of their 
cultivation. The nurserymen put them in 
houses, and give them a little heat, but the 
object is to bring them into flower earlier 
than they would come otherwise, and not 
with any hope of bringing them finer. 
Those in houses will commence flowering 
in October and November, and continue 
until some unlucky frost gets to them, or 
they may be removed from time to time 
into the places their flowers may be wanted 
in. But the culture of chrysanthemums 
may be considered comp'ete, up to the 
period when the buds swell, and the flowers 
are opening; the plants seldom grow much 
afier that, unles they are in heat, and 
shaded, and this should always be avoided 
as much as possible, for the stems by elon- 
gating throw the leaves farther apart, and 
destroy the shrubby ‘habit, which is, whe- 
ther natural or artificially produced, essen- 
tial to the beauty of the plant. 
INCREASING THE BUSHY HABIT. 

Although we may obtain from cuttings 
much more free growth and larger flowers, 
and by taking them late keep the plants 
very dwarf without topping, they may also 
be dwarfed a good deal more by topping 
the strong shoots, and encouraging laterals. 
This is resorted to chiefly for large speci- 
mens, but the small potted plants that we 
have been treating of may be topped as 
soon as they are fairly established, and the 
side branches grow more numerous, and 
get forwarder than they would otherwise. 
The plant becomes more bushy, but the 
foliage and flowers come smaller. In short, 
we obtain more branches and bloom, but we 
sacrifice size to number, and sometimes it 
will be found necessary to top the laterals 
as well, for they would grow nearly as long 
as the original shoot would, and we have 
known plants so managed difficult to bloom 
at all until very late in the winter. The 
way to manage these with the best chance 
of success, is to take one of the plants from 
the July cuttings, and as soon as it is plant- 
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ed out from the cutting-pot, and well estab- 
lished again, take off the top, leaving 
three inches, or if the plant be as short 
as that, merely pinch out the heart; as 
the laterals come out to the same length 
as the old plant was, they require to be 
stopped in the same manner, and in their 
turn will give out their laterals; and where 
these cross one another, or are in the way 
of each other, or are too thick for their 
general appearance, they should be re- 
moved entirely; but this may be continued 
so as to prevent flowering altogether, so 
that when the plant has become moderately 
bushy, all the shoots should be allowed to 
go up to bloom, and that without forcing, 
or heat of any kind, but merely protected 
from the weather by a frame and glass, 
and allowed all the air. 
DWARFING LARGE SPECIMENS WITHOUT STRI- 
KING. 
We cannot prevent large plants from 


of lateral branches, but the tallest should 
not be more than six or eight inches high, 
and the weaker ones not more than half 
the height; they may now be put out of 
doors, in the same way that young plants 
are, in the shade a little, and watermg 
must be attended to. These plants will be 
considerably shorter, and more bushy in 
their habit, and bear a great many more 
flowers. But there is no way of producing 
the chrysanthemum so well, so elegant, in 
such good colour and condition as to foliage 
and flower, as that of taking the tops of the 
shoots at different seasons, and growing 
| them without heat. 
PROPERTIES OF THE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 
We expect a sort of remonstrance against 
the properties which we shall set down as 
desirable in the chrysanthemum, because 
the forms of the present varieties are as 
numerous as were those of the dahlia when 
_ the published rules first set to rest the proper- 








growing to a considerable height, but we | ties of that universal favorite. There were 
can at least check them a third of the ele- | among them at that time anemone-flowered, 
vation they would acquire in an ordinary | China-aster-flowered, globe-flowered, sin- 


way. The pots which have contained the 
plants of last year are at the close of the 
bloom placed in winter quarters, and the 


gle, and semi-double, flat, starry, and rag- 
ged flowers, to say nothing of colours. 
In the chrysanthemum, we are told in 


plants are cut down to within a little of the|a very recent publication, that there are 
soil. In the spring, when these begin to! the ranunculus-flowered, the incurved, the 
grow, they should be turned out of these | China-aster-flowered, the marigold-flower- 
pots, trimmed, the top surface of the soil| ed, the clustered, and the tasselled, all of 
taken away, pots a size larger should be| which, except the ranunculus-flowered, are 
procured, fresh drainage and fresh soil ap- | untidy and flimsy. Great efforts have been 
plied to the plants, the soil pressed well | made to bring these flowers into notice, and 


round the ball of earth, which if much 
bound should be loosened; the whole should 
be well watered to close the earth about 
the roots, and the pots should then be re- 
laced in the pit or frames they were in 
betes; these plants will in general throw 
up more shoots than are wanted, a selec- 
tion of the strongest and best should be 
made after they have grown up alittle, and 
all the lanky ones should be removed alto- 
gether. As they all advance they may be 
allowed to grow until the earliest cuttings 
are wanted, and the strongest shoots may 
be topped for that purpose. The length to 
which the shoots are shortened should be 
different ; and in proportion to their strength 
the strongest should be left a good deal 
longer than the weakest, because they are 
capable of supporting the greater number 


| 
bloom itself that should raise it to the dig- 


shows have been established at which the 
judges have not known by what rules to 
award the prizes, or which flower was the 
best. We affirm with great submission to 
those who pride themselves on this flower, 
that it is impossible to select one less fit to 
exhibit, cut from the plant, and that indi- 
vidually there is nothing to hope for in the 


nity of a florist’s flower; but as there is 
great merit in growing the plant well in 
pots only, and as the plant is showy when 
there is a scarcity of bloom in a house, 
they ought always to be shown in pots 
only, and the merits of the plant be taken 
into account quite as much as that of the 
bloom, and as such we shall notice both. 
1. The plant should be dwarf, shrubby, 
well covered with green foliage to the bot- 
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tom, the leaves broad and bright, the flow- | few years since, the foreigners appear to 
ers well displayed at the end of each | have chosen their new varieties better, and 
branch, come in abundant quantity, and be | there are some approaching the standard. 
well supported by the stems. As a proof of the difference between well- 

2. The flewer should be round, double, | grown and ill-grown specimens: we had 
high in the crown, perfect in the centre, | made a descriptive list for the purpose of 
without disk or confusion, and of the form | publication, from the collection at the Vaux- 
of half a ball. hall Nursery, and after attending the show 

3. The individual petals should be thick, | of the Chrysanthemum Society, held at the 
smooth, broad, circular at the ends, accord- | Rochester Castle, Stoke Newington, we 
ing with the circle of the flower, the inden- | threw our list into the fire; we will give a 
tations where they meet hardly perceptible, | specimen of the discrepancy. 

4. The petals must not show their un-| Tue Causterep YELLow.—“ Bright yel- 
der sides by quilling, and should be of such | low, flowering in clusters, with soft quilled 
firm texture as will retain them all in their | petals, standing out like irregular rays; 
places. these in some places thick; in others thin, 

Size of bloom to be large in proportion to|so that the flower never forms a circle; 
the foliage, but the size only to be con-| hard, confused eye, with petals undevelop- 
sidered when plants are in all other re-| ed; abundant bloom.” 
spects equal. Perhaps the above description, taken 

The properties we have described bring | honestly from scores of plants at Vauxhall, 
a good flower under one of the two classes, | is as unjust as could be written; but it 
ranunculus-flowered, or marigold-flowered, | seems that the chrysanthemum, like many 
and therefore we pronounce the tasselled, | other subjects, wants more care than nurse- 
the quilled, the incurved, and all ragged | rymen will bestow. Clustered yellow was 
and confused varieties, as well as all those | in all the winning stands, and there were 
which exhibit a disk, to be inferior to the | many pots of it besides, and our descrip- 
other flowers in all the points in which their | tion from well-grown specimens would be 
deficiencies can be recognised, and sincerely | thus :— 
hope that there may in a few seasons bea} CxiustereD YeELLow.—A noble, round, 
sufficient number of good ones to enable us| bright yellow flower; very full on the face, 
to banish them altogether as show flowers. | with exceedingly good centre petals, in- 

A FEW OF THE BEST CHRYSANTHEMUMS. | clined to cup, and altogether one of the 

A society has at length been formed in | best show flowers, according to the proper- 
the Metropolis for the encouragement of | ties laid down. 
this autumnal visitor, and we have ae Gotan, another grand flower, was exhi- 
gratified with a sight of chrysanthemums | bited, as large asa middling sized dahlia. 
as large as medium-sized dahlias. The | The petals of this flower curl upwards and 
capabilities of this flower are but little | turn over inwards, showing the back of the 
known by ordinary dealers; for we have | petal, but very uniformly closing into as 
been to the advertised collections of Messrs. | splendid a bloom as ever we saw, forming 
Chandler, said to be the best, and we are | almost a cone, but rounded. The colour is 
bound to say that we there saw nothing to| pale, but it is darkened gradually on one 
tempt us to grow the chrysanthemum, ex-| side, like an apple or other fruit; the 
cept as an out-of-door subject to prolong the | shading is so gradual though it deepens. 
lively appearance of the garden after the | The centre of this flower is good, though 
dahlias are over. The lanky branches, | made up as it were by the curling petals 
only half furnished with discoloured leaves, | meeting in the middle. We are quite 
even in the best we saw, rendered them | within bounds in saying that Goliah was 
very ugly in pots, and those who do not see | four inches across, and beautifully formed, 
them grown as they may be grown, will | the outline as true as a drawn circle. 
not be tempted to adopt them asa stock} Two coLouRED INCURVED Is a noble flow- 
flower in collections. Since the properties | er, the front of the petals one colour, the 
of the chrysanthemum were laid down a| back another, and all the petals sufficiently 
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incurved to show the backs. The face is 
rather hollow, but it is a bright looking 
flower in a stand. 

One of the neatest and best formed of all 
is ANNIE SALTER; a small flower, bright 
yellow, with reflexed petals, laying well, 
and forming two-thirds of a ball. There is 
nothing among the whole tribe so com- 
pletely a show flower as this little pet, 
though it is very small compared with 
many favorites. 

Most of the chrysanthemums in present 
cultivation, even the best, have curled, or, 
as they are called, incurved petals; gene- 
rally loose and irregular; but there are a 
few and very few, that make up well, that 
is to say, that are symmetrical when full 
bloomed, and form a sort of half-globular 
flower, close enough to pass well in a 
stand. The publication of the names of 
these will give our Continental friends a 
good notion of what will pass current among 
florists; and we strongly advise all who 
intend to commence the cultivation of this 
flower, to confine themselves entirely to 
those we mention until they see something 
better, for the descriptions now publishing 
_ are altogether false, and we in vain, in a 
very large collection, sought for more; we 
proceed, however, to describe them. 

Campestronl, purplish red, very full, to- 
lerably round; a good full size, showing 
the dull under side of the petal by reason 
of its curling, the centre full of petals, but 
sunk. 


| 
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petals curl over, and make up a nice globu- 
lar and somewhat rich looking flower. 

Kine is blush pink, curling like others, 
but making up into a showy, bold, round, 
good flower ; centre pretty round, and gene- 
ral appearance rich. 

AristIDEs is a fine orange coloured me- 
dium sized flower, very bold and full, desi- 
rable on account of its being the best of its 
colour, and showable. 

Deriance, large white, forms a good 
round flower by the petals curling inwards, 
so that the outside of them is shown; the 
petals are not so thick as some, but the 
style is very pretty. 

Lucipum, a blush white; made up much 
in the same way by the petals curling in- 
wards ; full sized, and very pretty. 

Formosa is also a very pretty white, but 
not so large as some others; forms a nice 
globular flower, although the petals are not 
so full as many of the sorts. 

These few are all that we should grow 
of the great number we have seen, and all 
we should recommend others to grow. 
There may be some new ones to come out 
in the season, and one especially that we 
at present do not know the name of, but 
which we mean to recommend to make up 
a dozen. It is of no use recommending a 
parcel of misshapen flowers that present no 
good qualities. It is wasting ground, and 
pots, and house room to cultivate them. 
As, however, there are some who may wish 
to buy less than a dozen, the principal ob- 


Beauty is after the fashion of Goliah, | ject will be to judge from the above de- 


but not so compact. 


The flower forms well, | scriptions which are the best, regard bein 
p 4 5 


because, although the centre is thin, the’ had to diversified colours. 


ON REVERSE BUDDING, AND CURIOUS GROWTHS IN TREES. 


BY ROBERT BALMANNO, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Sir— When I[ was on a visit to England, | It is effected by inserting about half a dozen 


about twelve years ago, I took occasion to 
make some inquiries respecting the Weep- 
ing Ash, and I observed in a nursery, near 
the city of Derby, the manner in which 
artificial trees of that species are produced. 








buds, near the top of a young stock, re- 
versing the usual and natural mode in 
which buds are inserted. 
the bud is introduced upside down! 


That is to say, 


After these buds have struck, and are 
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beyond the chance of failure, all the shoots I spoke on the subject to Mr. Pxaten, 
below are carefully pruned away, and the | a nurseryman in Brooklyn, N. Y., last July, 
top of the tree above is cut short off, leaving | who said he had tried it, and failed; as 
the shoots, from the reversed buds, droop- | the twigs turned upwards. But, on inquir- 
ing downwards ; and, to prevent them from | ing whether he had hooped them, he ad- 
turning up, which they inevitably would, | mitted he had not, and that it never oc- 





by the force of the law of nature, they are | curred to him. 


He immediately set to 


kept down by means of a hoop, until the | work, and budded some cherry stocks in 


branches become firm, hard wood. 


the manner I recommended, and has no 


I made some inquiry of Mr. Paxton, of doubt whatever, that by coopering them 
Chatsworth, respecting this process, and | they may be converted into weepers. 


found it had long been practiced in Eng- | 
| cies of natural weeping cherry tree, intro- 
duced by the late Mr. Parmentier, but I 
did not much admire it; the fruit was 
small, and sour, and the top, although 


land. 


You are, no doubt, aware that that gen- | 


tleman had transplanted a weeping ash, of 
gigantic proportions and of the natural spe- 
cles, conveying it upwards of twenty miles, 
into the park of his patron, the Duke or 


Devonsnire. It was a question for some 


time, with many people, whether a tree of | 
such vast dimensions could be transplanted | 


successfully ; but, 


** Heaven sent it happy dew, 
Earth lent it sap anew, 
Broadly to burgeon and gayly to grow.” 


Mr. Paxton knew what he was about in 
that, as in everything else he undertakes, 
from the minutest flower that grows, to the 
loftiest tree, the largest conservatory in Eu- 


| 
rope, or the Emperor fountain, which throws | 


up a column of water two hundred and sixty- 
seven feet,—being considerably higher than 


the top of the spire of Trinity church, New- | 


York, and leaving all other fountains in the 
world far beneath it. 

A few years ago, whilst residing at Ge- 
neva, N. Y.,1I budded some cherry trees in 
my garden, in the manner above mentioned, 
but being my first attempt on trees, (I had 
succeeded with other and /évelier sorts of 
buds!) very few of them struck; and I left 


Mr. Phalen, however, showed me a spe- 


inclining downwards, was rather brushy. 


Would it not be desirable to try the 


experiment on other fruits besides cher- 


ries ? 

My anxiety on this subject arises from a 
great and growing regard in favor of the 
fair sex; for, as they were the first who . 
taught man to pluck, I think it is but right 
that we, in return for that accomplishment, 
should try to bring these sweet rivals of 
their lips into nearer proximity, and not 
expose our far better halves to danger by 
clambering up ladders, to rend or stain 
their dresses, and the far greater risk of a 
fall! 

With reference to this mode of reverse 
budding, it 2ow seems a little singular that 
[ did not sooner recallect that line of Pops, 
which has become an universal proverb, 
almost as much as if it had been written 
by the son of David himself. Indeed, so 
scriptural does it read, that a gentleman of 
my acquaintance once heard the late Rev. 
Dr. Garviner, of Boston, preach a most 
admirable sermon from it. His exordium 
being—‘ Dearly beloved, the words of my 


Geneva before I had fairly tested the ex- | tex! are, 


periment. 


‘ As the twig is bent, the tree’s inclin’d.’ ” 
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May I therefore be permitted to solicit 
your attention, and that of your readers, 
to this fine text, entreating them to bear 
it in mind and practice it, for those dear 
and fruitful vines whom they have so 
solemnly sworn to cherish ! 

Although the button-ball yields seed, 
it bears no fruit; yet it bears on this 
question, inasmuch as when I was first 
in Oxford, I noticed in the garden of the 
inner quadrangle of New College, some 
very singular trees of that description. 
The lower part of some of them sprang 
from the ground in one large bole, then 
separated into two, three, and four, uni- 
ting again into one; others had two and 
three stems, which soon united into one, 
then separated, and afterwards united a 


the most fantastic and whimsical appear- 
ance of any trees I ever beheld. The 
gardener, a very old man, who had been 
acquainted with the college all his life, 
could give no account by what means these 
singularities were produced. All I could 
get out of him was, that they were so 
when he was a child, and that “the man’s 
head who planted them never ached!” 

I regret to learn that these curiosities 
have since been cut down; but if you 
should think one of them worth inserting, 
I herewith transmit you a drawing, which 
I made on the spot in August, 1821, (Fig. 
28.) Above the part represented, the tree 
was healthy and luxuriant. There were, 
at the time, several equally fantastic. 

I may also mention that there was lately 
growing in a garden in Water-street, Ge- 
neva, N. Y., a magnificent elm of very 
large dimensions; and at about four feet 
from the ground, a limb of perhaps 18 
inches diameter, shot out horizontally, even 
with the surface of the ground, full 20 feet ; 
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Fig. 28.—Lower part of one of the curious Sycamore Trees, 
in the garden of New College, Oxford. 


| and from that horizontal limb, two others 


| straight as an arrow! Altogether, this 
‘noble tree had so singular an appear- 


grew up vertically, at a right angle, as 


| 
ance, that I transferred it to my sketch 


book. 

And now, I would beg leave to ask, are 
these two instances orthodox illustrations 
of the text—‘‘As the twig is bent, the 
| tree’s inclin’d,” or are they not ? 
| Rosert BaLManno. 
Brooklyn, L. I., Sept. 6, 1848. 


' 
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[The original weeping ash tree is (ac- 
cording to Loudon,) an accidental variety, 
from seed in Cambridgeshire ; and trees of 
it, in the nurseries, are propagated by graft- 
ing in the usual manner. We have once 
before heard of this effect, as having been 
artificially produced by reverse budding; 
and Mr. BaLtMANnNno’s account is very inte- 
resting to the curious amateur. Eb.) 





COTTAGES AND COTTAGE LIFE, 


REVIEWS. 


Corracks anp Cottrace Lirt: containing Plans 
for Country Houses, &c., with some Sketches of 
Life in this Country. By C.W.Extiotr. Cire 
cinnati, H. W. Derby & Co. New-York, A. S. 
Barnes & Co, 1 vol., 8vo., 226 pages. 


Tuts is the first volume on architecture 
from the western “ Alleghania,” and we 
hail it with pleasure, as an evidence of 
more than a dawning taste in rural embel- 
lishment. Inacountry where tens of thou- 
sands of human habitations, in some shape 
or other, are built every year,—where, in 
fact, the great business of life is to “ settle” 
and build, in some mode or other, it is not 
a matter of indifference how building is 
performed. 

It isa handsomely executed and inviting 
looking actavo, which comes to us from 
Cincinnati, intended for the assistance of 
those who are interested in ‘* Cottages and 
Cottage Life.” 

The plan of the author, so far as we are 
able to gather it, from a perusal of his work, 
appears to have been rather to draw the 
attention of readers generally to the sub- 
ject, than to furnish a careful or complete 
practical work on rural architecture. Only 
a small part of the work is, therefore, de- 
voted to cottage architecture, strictly speak- 
ing, while the bulk of the volume is com- 
posed of sketches of country life. Perhaps, 
therefore, the author would have conveyed 
to the uninitiated public a juster idea of 
the character of his work if he had called 
it—* Cottage Life, with Plans of Cottages.” 

These sketches of cottage life form a 
continuous narration of about 200 pages, 
and are full of spirited hits and droll allu- 
sions to many of the existing peculiarities 
of social and domestic life in this country; 
and, we suppose, are especially character- 


———— 


— 


istic of life and manners in many parts of 
the west. 


We cannot, perhaps, give a better idea 
of the style of this portion of the work, 
which is both piquant and original, than by 
the following extract :— 


“ Yer dinner is ready, Miss Grace Fllison,” said 
the new girl, through an opening in the door. 

As the Ellisons proposed to live in the country, 
they had thought it best, as soon as possible, to 
get help there ; and, in the village, near by, had 
found this girl, and a sort of cousin, who said he 
understood horses, farming, and in fact could do 
anything. They, also, had but recently arrived 
there, from what was decidedly rural, where woods 
and wilderness were sweetly blended. 

‘* Bless my soul,” said Mr. Scranton, as he pulled 
out his large watch, ‘‘ half past eleven !” 

He looked inquiringly at Grace. 

‘* How is this ?” said Uncle Tom. 

** Perceptible unsophistication,” said Ned, “ on 
the part of some members of this family. Quite a 
child of nature, Grace seems to have met with; 
one of those sweet minglings of milk-pails and rose- 
bugs of which we read, eh ?” 

* Ned will remain quiet,” said Grace, “ and the 
rest of you will continue your conversation ’till I 
make a report.” 

She found a dinner, but it was a strange one, and 
strangely put on; the poor chickens lay untrussed, 
with wings extended, and legs aloft in helpless 
amazement. Two little dishes of boiled parsley 
flanked these, which Jemima said she was ashamed 
of, twas ‘‘so scrimpy.” The fish’s tail, severed 
from his well stuffed body, lay in his mouth, like a 
sweet bait, instead of bending to it, as Grace had 
ordered. Each knife stood erect as a horse guard, 
in its piece of bread. There was an evident at- 
tempt at grandeur, but it only reached the remarka- 
ble. In all difficult cases one must ‘“‘compromise.” 
Grace did so, by calling for Jemima, who had de- 
serted the kitchen. She answered, saying—‘‘ I 
was baptised Jemima Jane.” ‘‘ Well, then, Jemi- 
ma Jane, what could have induced you to get din- 
ner at this time of day ?” 

‘* Why, law!” she replied, evidently surprised, 
and relieved of some anxiety respecting her cook- 
ing, ‘‘ the sun’s past the door-crack, and we always 
had dinner then, to our house; we did'nt drag 
along, slip-shod, all day.” 

‘* Well,” said Grace, who saw that she was ac- 
tive, and meant well, ‘‘ come in, and we will re- 
arrange things.” 

‘*T cant, before all them men. 
my other things—slick up a little.” 

Grace assured her that the men were not there, 
and that her other things would add nothing to the 
festive board. She proceeded to relieve the knives 


I must put on 
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and forks from duty, and to dispose them more | 


peacefully—to reform and right matters generally. 
Asa young housekeeper, she was startled at this 
unlooked-for result, but determined to carry the war 
into the enemy’s country,—to laugh first—when 
Ned, putting his head into the door, inquired, with 
much gravity, 

‘Is your breakfast nearly ready, Miss Ellison ?” 

At his appearance, Jemima darted away as if he 
were a dragon. She plainly had strange ideas 
about young men. 

‘* If you will return to bed,” Grace replied, ‘ 
will serve it to you there in oriental magnificence.” 

Having again recovered the skittish girl, she 


explained that her wish was to have had the tail of | 


the fish brought to its head, so that it would lie in 
the dish. 


‘* Law, you don’t say ?” 

That the parsley was not to have been boiled. 

** Well, now, who’d have thought ?” 

Upon inquiring for the mustard, Jemima said 
that the ‘nasty stuff” had been washed away. 
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time, and my conscience would not permit me to 
marry a poor girl.” 

Grace |,ughed out. 

‘* Seriously, Grace, the girls whom I knew were 


| brought up to expect the best position, and the 


like—would have been unhappy without them. 


I 


| should have been miserable, as the drudge who was 


to toil for these—as the father of children, who 


must go through the same dissatisfied youth which 


fell to my Jot. I could not and would not do it ; 


nor will I advise any one else to do it.” 


we | 


| 


“¢ What do you think of that, Ned ?” asked Grace; 

‘are you ready to join this association of single 
ble: sed ones ?” 

‘* T shall do what the rest of you do,” he replied, 


quite busy at his work—perhaps to hide a little 


added colour. 

‘‘ Not, Grace,” continued Uncle John, “that I 
have doubts of marriage. It is essential to the 
highest form of manhood and womanhood ; but I 


think that, as to the numbers in each state, more 


But Grace having announced to the gentlemen, | 


that they must make it a dejuner instead of a 
ner, it passed along, and furnished food for leaa 
ter as well as conversation. Uncle John took oc- 


din- | 


_fillthe world with weakness. 


casion to mention a little supper, to which he had | 


been invited, with half a dozen others, by the paint- 
er, Wall. Upon opening the folding doors, Wall 
held up his hands, exciaiming— 

“*This is dreadful. I ordered my ducks to be 
roasted and my lobster boiled, and it is just the 
other way !” 

** Oh, that I had known that.” said the cook, an 
Irish woman ; ‘‘ for I had the divil’s own work to 
keep the ugly thing before the fire.” 

Jack, 
side. Dinner, even at that early hour, was no joke 
to him. At every pause in the conversation, he 
touched her arm with his rough hand, and looked 
away, as innocent as if he had been some other 
deg. Jack always dined well ; to his mind, it was 
of consequence. Not so, however, to Mr. Ellery, 
who helped himself freely to the p: arsley, that being 
most convenient tohim. * 


none 


true manliness and womanliness exist out of it than 
in it! These ill judged connections are wicked, 
and unfortunate to all concerned ; and their results 
. man has no more 
right to bring to suffering and degradation a wife 
and children than he has to lie.” 

‘What shall we all do, Uncle John?” asked 
Grace. ‘‘ Why have you not joined the Shakers?” 

‘“* You women are much to blame—you are too 
willing. Somewhere I have heard of a minister 


who, about to marry two persons in church, said— 


‘Those who wish to be married will rise ;? when 
half the women got up in their places. And it is 


because they have nothing else to do, and are fit for 
‘nothing else—if for that.” 


the black New foundland, sat by Grace’s | 


The conversation, as well as the dinner, had an | 
end, if nothing more ; and when Mr. Scranton and | 


Mr. Ellery had given, the one his hearty, the other 


his merited adieus, Uncle Tom insinuated himself 


into the soft heart of the sofa; while, during the | 


warm hours, the others addressed themselves to 
various occupations; Grace, strange as it may 
seem, to a history—a pictorial history of England. 

She was old enough to find as much there as in 
poor stories. She loved Hampden, admired Crom- 
well. disliked Mary, with her lovers and cups, and 
detested Henry. his cruelties and his amours. Un- 
cle John, after some time having passed, was start- 
led from his drowse by Grace, ‘asking— 

** Why have you never married? Every jack has 
his jill ?” 

**T could’nt do it.” 

“* But seriously, Uncle John.” 

*€ Seriously. I had the usval experience, and be- 
lieved that this or that one was necessary to my 
happiness; but my caution always interfered in 





| dressed in her best clothes. 
| did where she came from. 


For some time past they had heard the voice of 
Jemima, in anything but dulcet strains, singing out 
the stirring hymn, which, commencing with— 


“Where now is good old Moses ?”’ 


comes down, through saints and heroes, even to our 
time. 

Uncle Tom was now growing restive; but, as 
the song increased in energy, he waked, when it 
burst upon him— 


* He went out through tribulation, 
Safe to the promised land, 
By-and-by we’ll go and meet him, 
By-aud-by will go—”* 


‘** Zounds,” said Uncle Tom, “‘ go at once—go to 
the devil ; anywhere but here!” 

He was almost taken inthe act ; for the girl soon 
entered, and seated herself, knitting-work in hand, 
"Twas the way they 


‘*Is Juhn coming too ?” asked Ned Lee. 
‘“‘T rather guess not,” she replied. But this was 


the first day of Jemima Jane. 


| 


signs for pleasant rural cottages, 





There are ten neatly lithographed de- 
showing 


| elevations of the principal fronts and plans 
| 


of the living-room floors. 


A page of ex- 
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plates. 

The following remarks, on the grounds 
of cottages, which the author makes, under 
the head of Landscape Gardening, will| 
best show his method of treating practical | 
subjects:— 

‘The Landscape Gardener should pre- | 
cede the Architect and Builder; as the best | 
site for the house is a matter of moment. | 
This should not be, as it seems to me, on 
the highest point of land, because such 
portions are bleak, exposed on all sides, 
furnish no relief, no back-ground to the 
building. To command a view—to have 
the advantage of shade, and shelfer, and | 
water—to have the barn and out-buildings | 


| 


| 


near, yet not conspicuous ; to permit of easy | 
drainage from the cellar, if it is necessary; | 


to be easy of access from the highway ; 
these are to be considered. Should a man 
have it in view to build, he should at once 
have more or less of his planting done, 


planatory text accompanies each of these | 
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way to get to it. One should take care 
that the turns are not too sudden. The 
proper width of this road must vary with 
the size of the house and grounds, from 
nine to twenty feet. A depth of six inches 
of gravel answers for carriages and light 
weights; let this come up even with the 
turf, and be slightly rounded towards the 
middle. Keep the edges of the road and 
the walks closely mown, and rolled smooth. 

‘‘In planting upon it, a constant succes- 
sion of one variety of tree, at regular dis- 
tances, is also tame and uninteresting. It 
is desirable to introduce a variety, and to 
arrange them in groups, having a connec- 
tion with one another; each variety of foli- 
age and form in harmony, as in contact 
with the rest. 

“The foot-walks should be four or five 
feet wide, and should, when practicable, 
| lead to some object—a view—or a summer 
house—or a fine tree, and continue on, so 


|that the return may be by another path. 





both shade and fruit trees, as they will be 
so much in advance when he comes to live; 
and if he should not build, it is no loss. 
As far as practicable, make divisions which 
are necessary about the house of the ha-ha 
or blind fence, or of hedges, for which 
purpose the Maclura or Osage Orange is 
believed to be one of the most desirable 
plants. 

“The carriage-way is of consequence. 
It is idle to say that it should in no case be 
straight. A fine, wide, shaded avenue is a 
desirable thing. But, should the distance 
be considerable, any person will see that it 
may be monotonous. At present, the car- 
riage-way is allowed to take the direction 
which the face of the ground makes the 
easiest, if it does not lead too much out of 
the course. 


“Tt is a sort of vexation to have the ob- 
ject in our eye, and be taken out of your 


j 
| 


If at convenient points, rough seats are 


placed, it adds to their pleasures; for one 
can rest, if necessary. 

‘* As to the flower-beds, it is desirable, in 
any place of considerable extent, to set 
apart a portion of ground for them; of 
| which some of the windows of the house 
‘command a sight, and through which one 
|might go to a grapery or a green-house. 
| But a very beautiful way, is to cut them in 
‘circles, or other graceful shapes, upon the 
| edges of the walks, making the soil rich 


| and deep. 


| 


‘* A group of rocks, partially covered with 
creepers and flowering plants, is a pleasing 
object. 

| ‘‘ Water is always desirable, in the dis- 
‘tance and at hand. 


| 


In very many situa- 
tions, a spring, or a small stream, will sup- 
ply the evaporation of a pretty sized pond, 
in which the lilies and water plants will 
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thrive. 
better.” 

Our extracts will give our readers an 
idea of the pleasure and instruction they 
may expect from the perusal of Mr. Exti- 
ott’s volume. We cordially recommend it 
to those who like to find the agreeable and 
the useful blended, and hope it may have an 
enduring influence on the taste of the west- 
ern states. 


The deeper it can be made, the 


ScHoot ARCHITECTURE: or contributions to the 


Improvement of School-Houses in the United | 


States. By Henry Barnarp, commissioner of 
schools in Rhode Island. New-York, A.S. Barnes 
& Co. (1 vol., 12mo., 369 pages.) 


Ir education (in the largest sense of the 
word,) is the greatest boon that can be be- 
stowed on man, and we think there can be 
no question raised on this point, then the 
best mode of imparting it, and the most 
favorable circumstances which may be 
brought to bear on its diffusion, are topics 
of no common interest at the present day. 
Notwithstanding the large interest which | 
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volume, he has brought all his information 
on this subject together, in a well digested 
and systematic form; and we have rarely 
met with a volume more replete with truly 
valuable, practical information. 

The author grasps the whole subject of 
school-houses in this compactly printed vo- 
lume. There are, for example, designs 
for all the sizes of school-houses known in 
this country,— primary, district, grammar, 
intermediate, public or high, and normal 
schools, as well as free academies. 

Plans of model school-houses by Mr. 


| Emerson, Dr. Atcort, Mr. Mann, and oth- 


ers, well known for their long devotion to 
the cause of public education, as well as 
a number by professional architects, are 
given, and thoroughly explained in the 
body of the work. 

But these plans, numerous as they are, 
constitute but a small part of the utility of 
the work. What gratifies us quite as much, 
or even more, is the pains taken by the 
author to point out and suggest remedies 


is really felt in the subject of general edu- | for some of the crying evils in almost all 
cation, in this country, in placing it within | the common school-houses at present exist- 


the reach of all classes to obtain, at least, | 
the rudiments of learning, we must take | 
shame to ourselves that so little attention | 
has been paid to the manner of mnceting | 
youth, and, more especially, to the condi- 
tion of our common school-houses. 


It is, therefore, with feelings no less of | 


ing,—evils which exert a most injurious 
influence on the health and the minds of 
pupils. 

We allude especially to improved modes 
of ventilation, warming, and seating the 
inmates of common school-houses. A want 
of proper attention to the two first most 


duty than of pleasure, that we solicit pub- ‘important considerations is the cause of a 
lic attention to this most excellent volume | great deal of bodily discomfort ; and we 
on School Architecture, which, we are sa- | have the opinion of some of the most skilful 
tisfied, will speedily become a standard | physicians in the country, for believing that 
work in the United States. a large number of the spinal distortions, of 
Mr. Barnarp is already widely known | late so prevalent, owe their origin to the 
as the intelligent and indefatigable school | cramped and unsuitable seats and writing 
commissioner of Rhode Island. Portions of | desks, to which the tender frames of pupils 
the present work have, indeed, been previ- | are confined in schools. 
cusly published, and widely circulated by| To assist in banishing these evils, Mr. 


him in New-England. But, in the present! Barnarp has not only very lucidly ex- 








plained the advantage of proper ventila- 
tion, but he gives diagrams and details, 
showing how the Boston mode of ventila- 
tion (a most excellent one,) is easily applied 
to all school-houses, so as effectually to pre- 
vent the possibility of the accumulation of 
deleterious or impure air. 

The most improved forms of school-house 
furniture (including seats and desks,) are 
given, with remarks on the peculiar ad- 
vantages of each. 

A large and humane spirit has, it is most 
evident, everywhere governed the author 
of this volume. We find it continually 
directing his efforts; and, while improving 
everything connected with the school-house, 
with respect to its efficiency and fitness for 
the end in view, he is ever ready to sym- 
pathise warmly with the natural instincts 
and sufferings of youth. Thus, in speaking 
of the accommodation in primary schools, 
we find the following, among other valua- 
ble hints for the teacher’s own use :— 

‘Little chiidren are made to suffer, and 
many of them permanently, from being 
forced to sit long in one position, without 
any occupation for mind or muscles, on 
seats without backs, and so high that their 
feet cannot touch, much less, rest on the 
floor. Nothing but the fear of punishment, 
or its frequent application, can keep a live 
child still, under such circumstances, and 
even that cannot do it long. Who has not 
an aching remembrance of the torture of 
this unnatural confinement, and the burn- 
ing sense of injustice, for punishment in- 
flicted for some unavoidable manifestation 
Even though the 
seats are as comfortable as can be made, 
young children can not and should not be 
kept still upon them long at a time, and 
never without something innocent or useful 
to do; and, under no eircumstances, longer 
than twenty-five or thirty minutes in one 


of uneasiness and pain ? 
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position, nor so long at one study, and that 
with frequent and free exercise in the open 


air. To accomplish this, great and radical 
changes in the views and practice of teach- 
ers, parents, and the community at large 
must take place. Nowhere, in the whole 
department of practical education, is a gra- 
dual change more needed, or should sooner 
be commenced.” p. 56. 

Considered in point of taste, there is 
much to approve of in this volume. The 
designs given are nearly all from schoo!- 
houses actually built, in various parts of the 
country. We suppose Mr. Barnarp has 
selected from the best spectmens in New- 
England, and we are gratified to find, among 
his well-engraved illustrations of the exte- 
riors of these buildings, so much to ad- 
mire. 

There are some half dozen designs by 
Mr. Tert, an architect of Providence, which 
are especially worthy.of commendation, as 
uniting rural beauty, and expression of pur- 
pose, with convenient accommodation in 
a high degree.* We trust those “ select- 
men” and “district school committees,’’ 
into whose hands this book may fall, will 
be guided by the spirit of these examples, 
rather than by that of such designs as the 
uncouth and ill proportioned ‘ high school 
at Lowell,” page 112, hitherto the favorite 
style in all our large towns. 

The late Jas. WapsworTn, Esq., of Gene- 
seo, who was heartily devoted to the cause 
of popular education, had 11,000 copies of 
that valuable work—‘: The School and the 
Schoolmaster,”’ printed at his own cost, and 
then distributed them to every school dis- 
trict in the state. We cannot but hope 
that, in addition to the interest which this 
work will everywhere awaken of itself, 

* We owe the publishers our thanks for permission to use 


two of these cnis [see frontispiece, ] of schools, afier Mr. 
TeFt’s designs. One of these is built at North Providence, 


the other at Westerly, R. I. 
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there should be found more men, of Mr. 
W apswortn’s benevolent spirit, who would 
use extraordinary means of disseminating 
it in all parts of the country. We cannot 
but think that it will, wherever it becomes 
known, perform a service of public good of 
no trifling and unimportant nature. Asa 
people, we profess to be deeply alive as to 
the cause of education; and thousands and 
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millions of dollars are spent annually, 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
country, to promote its objects. But, in 
order to get satisfactory results from our 
schools, the public must be roused to a 
stronger interest in, not only what the 
schools can do, but what they are; for the 
two bear much more closely on each other 
than is generally supposed. 
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On Burninc Cray.—I have great pleasure in | 


communicating what I know of the benetits of 
burned earth as a manure. I have used it for 
wheat and for root crops with decided advantage, 
although [ have not, unfortunately, kept a statis- 
tical account of the difference ; still, so obvious 
were the results that I have been induced to use a 
much larger quantity the present season, and my 
neighbors are following my example. It was used 
at the raie of 1000 bushels per acre on a wheat 
tield sowa with clover, leaving the middle of the 
field undone. The benetit was striking, not only in 
the wheat, but in the young clover. The whole of 
the field had been top manured with guano, har- 
rowed in with the seed Where the burned earth 
was not used, the clover plants and the wheat were 
inferior. 


It may be proper to explain that it was not turfy | 


earth full of vegetable matter, but a poor, cold, ar- 
gillaceous, tenacious clay, such as is used for 
making bricks, yellow in colour, but becoming 
when burned a pale red or orange: the interior of 
some of the largest lumps being black or carbona- 
ceous (I presume the small quantity of vegetable 
matter concentrates there); occasionally this soil 
contains @ fair proportion of round pebbles. 

The mode of raising and burning is this—a strip 
of land is broken up in very dry weather with Ran- 
some’s Y. L. plow, drawn by three strong horses 
abreast, and a Scotch equilibrium whippletree. So 
great is the resistance that it requires two men to 
hold the handles of the plow to counteract the leve- 
rage of the horses. The earth is thus broken, or I 
muy say torn up in immense rough masses or clods 


as much as a man can carry, which are admirably | 
adapted to form walls and supports for the mass of 


fire. By this means heaps of nearly 200 solid yards 
may be readily burned. The earth being plowed 
up, the fires are formed on the spot, the workmen 
placing a certain quantity of dried stumps or wood 
of sulfictent solidity to maintain a body of heat, and 
enclosing the mass with large clods. These are 
carried by hand: subsequently, as they get more 
distant from the fire, a barrow is used, and beyond 
that a one-horse cart. 

Ii is impertant to have the sides of the heap as 


upright as possible—not conical—because the heat 
always makes for the highest place. An important 
point in burning is to supply the fire sufficiently 
fast to prevent its burning through, and yet avoid 
overlaying it, which might exclude all air, and put 
itout. Practice will indicate the medium. When 
the fire shows a tendency to break through, the 
outside of the burning mass is raked down, and 
more earth added. 

If the ground is very dry, and no rain falls, the 
men are obliged to feed the fire almost continually 
night and day ; but when there is moisture, it may 
be left for tive or six hours, but seldom longer. 
Something depends on the current of air. A strong 
wind would blow the fire from one side and out at 
the other. This is guarded against by placing 
hurdles interlaced with straw as a guard to wind- 
ward. The size of a heap is limited by the height 
to which aman can throw up the soil, and of course 
the diameter must be proportioned to the height, 
to prevent its slipping down. It is generally light- 
ed so as to burn out by Saturday, and not require 
Sunday attendance. This mode of burning may be 
essentially called summer burning, because we find 
practically that heavy rains put out the fires, or 
check their progress. Where tuel is abundant, or 
coal cheap, I have reason to believe fires may be 
kept up through the winter. I have this autumn 
plowed up, or rather broken up, and burned four 
acres of a poor rye-grass lea. This has produced 
1600 cubic yards, 1000 of which I have carted on to 
the neighboring tields, leaving 150 yards per acre 
on the field itself as a compensation, The cost per 
100 cubic yards is as follows :-— 


Labor and burning at 5d.,........... £23 4 
Fire-wood at 4s. 6d. per fathom,, ... O84 
Plowing and horse labor,..........5. O83 


Carting and spreading according te distance. 
When spread, as there are many large lumps, we 
roll the field with Crosskill’s clod-crusher in a dry 


time. ‘This pulverises the burned earth, and we 
then bush-harrow to distribute it equally Our 
young clover so treated promises well. As the 


portion of ground on which the fire is made is gene- 
rally burned six inches below the surface, It Is pro- 
per to dig it out and spread it around, otherwise so 











rank will be the corn crop there, that in spite of 
two or three flaggings, it is almost sure to go down 
and spoil. I find burned earth exceedingly useful 
for clamping potatoes, Swedes, Mangold, &e.; but 
it is essential to allow roots to remain in a heap 
covered with straw three or four weeks previous to 
doing this, or they are apt to heat and rot, espe- 
cially early raised potatoes. The reasons why 
earth burned must be beneficial are sufficiently ex- 
plained by Drs. Liebig and Playfair. Of its cheap- 
ness as a manure there can be no question, for 
whilst it only costs 7d. a cubie yard on the spot, 
the mere cartage of London dung from our nearest 
port would be 2s. per cubic yard, nearly four times 
the cost of the earthitself. It is much to be wished 
that tenants had permission to cut down all old 
pollard trees, burning them on the spot with earth 
close at hand. Such pollards when carted home 
seldom clear Is. each, after deducting expenses, 
whilst it is to be feared they damage the growing 
crops annually to that extent at least. I should 
say that at 5d. per yard my men average (including 
occasional night-work) about 15s. or 16s. per week 
in dry weather. J.J. Mechi. Eng. Agricuitural 
Suc. Journal. 

Bone Dust a Goop MANurE For SHRUB:.— 
A day or two ago, I was remarking onthe great 
growth of the shrubbery of a clergyman in this 
neighborhood, (lately deceased,) and expressing 
my astonishment at the luxuriance which the 
shrubs had attained in a short space of time since 
they were planted. The person said that the cler- 
gyman had told him that ‘‘ he had superintended 
the planting himself, and that he had put a handful 
of bone dust under every tree and shrub, (which 
amount to some thousands,) and to which alone he 
attributed the great growth they had made.” I 
planted about 700 ornamental shrubs and trees 
myself, about the same time; and although I 
spared no trouble or expense in my work, (having 
drained and thoroughly trenched, and made my 
ground so that I could easily thrust a stick full 24 
feet deep in good open soil, and also superintended 
myself every tree and shrub planted, for which I 
am now amply rewarded by the great growth and 
beauty of the entire shrubbery, which is the admi- 
ration of every one who sees it ;) still, I think that 
my shrubs are full a good year’s growth, in point of 
size, behind those to which I allude, which had 
bone dust used with them, and with equal advan- 
tage as to soil and situation also. And I should 
state that mine are nearly double the size of some 
of my neighbors, planted about the same time. 
Now, as I intend planting to some extent in Sep- 
tember, 1 have ventured to trouble you with this, 
to ask your opinion as to the advantages of using 
bone dust, or any other material likely to accele- 
rate the growth of shrubs ; and to ask you to state 
which is the most desirable way of using it ; whe- 
ther it should be put under the roots, or thrown in 
amongst them while planting, or mixed up with 
the top soil after the planting is completed. 4 
Subseriber. [There is no doubt about the advan- 
tages of bones dissolved in acid ; we have frequently 
recommended super- phosphate of lime, which is the 
game tl.ing.) Gard. Chron. 
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EFFrecTs oF SToprpINnG AND THINNING.—Scarce- 
ly an annual exists, which usually dies at the close 
of the season, after ripening its seed, but may be 
made to retain a vigorous existence if its inflores- 
cence be removed as soon as formed. Mignonette 
is a very familiar example, for this may be al- 
lowed to bloom; but if its flower stalks be cut 
down before its seed vessels are perfected, it be- 
comes woody and shrubby, and will live and bloom 
for three or more successive years. If allowed to 
ripen its seed, it dies the same year. The com- 
mon nasturtium is an annual; but the double nas- 
turtium has become a perennial, because its flow- 
ers, deprived of the faculty of producing seeds, do 
not exhaust the plant ; and it is probable that every 
annual, rendered double by cultivation, will become 
a perennial. 

his explains why fruit trees are weakened, or 
rendered temporarily unproductive, and even killed, 
by being allowed to ripen too large a crop of fruit ; 
or to over-bear themselves, as it is emphatically 
termed by the gardener. The thinning of fruit is, 
consequently, one of the most important operations 
of the garden, though one of the last generally 
practiced. On the weaker branches of the necta- 
rine and peach, an average space of nine inches 
should be left between each brace of fruit ; and on 
the most vigorous wood of the most healthy trees, 
they should not be nearer than six inches. This 
enforcement of the importance of thinning fruit is 
not intended to be confined to the two trees speci- 
fied ; it is equally important to be attended to in 
all other fruit bearers; but especially the vine, 
apricot, apple, and pear, It should be done with 
a bold, fearless hand ; and the perfection of that 
which is allowed to remain will amply reward the 
grower in the harvest time for the apparent sacri- 
fice now made. But he will not reap his reward 
only in this year; for the trees thus kept unweak- 
ened by over-production, will be able to ripen their 
wood, and deposit that store of inspissated sap in 
their vessels, so absolutely necessary for their fruit- 
fulness next season. Jvhnson’s Principles of Gar- 
dening. ones 

Rose Insects —I have made a discovery during 
the last week, which I think must be useful to all 
who grow roses extensively. I have long kept my 
rose trees quite clear of green fly and spring ver- 
min by using a mixture, the receipt of which was 
communicated to my employer by Mr. Paut, the 
well known nurseryman and rose grower of Ches- 
hunt. The recipe is this:—to 12 gallons of cold 
water add 1 bushel of soot, and abvut half a peck 
of unslaked lime; stir and mix. Let the mixture 
stand for 24 hours. The soot will have come to 
the surface ; skim it off. It may be afterwards 
used several times. Syringe the roses with it from 
a hand syringe or a garden engine. 

But though this mixture is perfectly efficient 
during the spring, yet, about this time of the year, 
anenemy appears on whom it has no effect. This 
is a small white grub, with a scaly brown head, 


|the scales of which are of a surprising hardness 


and strength. It destroys the fleshy part of the 
leaves, leaving them skeletons of fibres, not unlike 
fine lace. Though curious, these destroyed leaves 
are in a mass unsightly. I need hardy add, that 
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this premature destruction of the leaves seriously 
injures the health and strength of the plant. I 
have, till lately, been quite unable to get rid of this 
pest by any other method than the laborious one of 
picking them off by hand. which, in large collee- 
tions, is all but impracticable. The lime and soot 
mixture, tobacco-water, snuff, sulphur, I have all 
tried in vain. I find, however, that by adding 1 
lb. of soft soap to the 12 gallons of lime and soot 
water, this grub is effectually and quickly destroyed. 
The soft soap should be dissolved in warm water 


before it is added to the other ingredients. Wm. 
Corvell. Gard. Chronicle. 
Tor Dressincs or Mutcuinc.—Few persons 


are fully aware of the immense importance of top 
dressings. To regard them as merely warding off 
drouth is to take a very superficial view of the af- 

fair ; their merits may, I think, be classed as fol- 

lows : Ist. They may be made capable of transmit- 
ting a vast amount of food to a suffering tree in a 
very speedy way. 2d. They retain a steady per- 
manency of moisture, in spite of adverse circum- 
stances, without stagnation. 3d. They are the 
cause of a series of annual fibres, which are of 
much importance to tender trees. 4th. By means 
of such, continued systematically, trees may be 
planted in shallower soils than without them ; this 
tends to the production of much better ripened 
wood. Sth. Ifa check is needed through rampant 
growth, or the total absence of fruit, the removal 
of the dressing in summer will supersede the ne- 
cessity of root pruning. 

With regard to the first point, [ may observe 
that it frequently becomes necessary during dry 
periods to apply water to trees in full bearing ; 
indeed many a good crop is lost or stunted for want 
of a timely application of this needful element. 
Nevertheless, 
ture of the water. Cold spring water, applied in 
considerable quantities to the naked soil, may 
more harm than good. It is far better to make use 
of the mulching as a medium, and to water it in a 
successive way. 

To proceed with the second consideration. 


No 


| 
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ean only say that the question has heen a growing 
one during the last seven years, and that owing to 
the free discussion of the points connected there- 
with mach improvement has taken place, not only 
in vine borders but in those for other fraits. It is a 
pretty well attested fact, that the shallcwer the 
root the earlier and more profound the ripening pe- 
riod. This idea may of course be carried too far, 
and trees may be driven from Seylla to Charybdis ; 
but the great evil of the old system having been 
over-excitement. through deep and rich borders, it 
becomes a duty for awhile, I conceive, to point to 
an opposite course. By the systematic application 
of such, I merely mean that the application of an 
an annual top dressing, however slight, is antici- 
pated by this system. 

Our fifth point refers to the facility afforded by 
this mode of eultivation for checking undue luxuri- 
anee. This will seldom oceur where top dressings 
are resorted to in a systematic way Still in the 
event of trees thus circumstanced becoming too 
cross in the young shoots, the mere removal of the 
top dressing in early summer will go far towards 
taming the tree, anless it has formed some tap-roots 
of most inveterate character. 

Having now disposed of the five main points. 
which form, as I conceive, the principal features in 
a system of top dressing, as applied to somewhat 


| shallower borders than were originally in use, I 


| amongst 
somewhat depends on the tempera- | 


would now beg to offer a few remarks on the pro- 
priety of securing a permanency of moisture at the 
root of certain plants. Everybody must be aware 
that many plants of this habit cannot be successfully 
cultivated without securing a certain amount of 
moisture at the root, of a permanent character. 
The most prominent amongst these are the Black 
Currant, the raspberry, and, I may add, the quince, 
fruit bearing shrubs; and celery and let- 
tuce amongst our ecnlinary vegetables. It so hap- 


-—~* 


| pens that this latter cuestion is interwoven in some 


do 


person who has used top dressings will doubt their | 


influence in retaining a permanency of moisture, in | 


defiance of long continued bot weather. By this 
medium, avast amount of nutritious moisture, which 


sorption by the upper series of fibrous roots. 


In the third place. top dressings, in almost all | 


cases, excite to the production of abundance of sur- 
face fibres of a permanent character, produced in a 
regular annual series. These are most important 
organs in several respects, which I will attempt to 
show in the sequel. In the meantime, I would 


mere sly point to one par ticular circumstance of pa- | 


ramount importance ; they tend, in no small de- 
gree, to prevent the formation of tap roots, which 
are notorious as being inimical to the production of 
blossom buds. 

As to the fourth consideration—the systematic 

application of top dressings, as obviating the neces- 
sity for deep borders, which are but to apt to lead 
the roots to a depth beyond the agencies of the at- 


degree with the top dressing affair, at least ander 
my mode of cultivation. Last year the Black Cur- 
rants in this part of the kingdom were subjected to 
the most severe blight I ever remember ; they 
were devoured by aphides ; the leaves were almost 
entirely stripped from the trees, and the fruit were 
of course either cast to the ground or withered pre- 
maturely. Drouth at a certain period was, I am 


| persuaded, the eanse of all this; for it ought to be 
would be otherwise dissipated, is reserved for ab- 


generally known that the Black Currant has a 
greater tendency to produce surface roots than any 
other fruit tree ; this, of course, renders it very sus- 
ceptible of atmospheric changes, and points at once 
to a special mode of culture. However, I consider- 
ed that there could not possibly be a erop in ihe 
next season. Having some alterations this spring 
which brought to hand a surplus of soil, I covered 
the surface of the Black Currant roots five inches 
in thickness with this soil. We have had a very 
tine crop, and the soil is now filled with fibres. 
The Black Currant should, I think, be planted in 
sunken trenches or panels at least nine inches be- 
low the ground level; in fact, similar to eelery, 
and inthat event would bear a top dressing of mere 
leaves or litter of any kind every year, applied im- 
mediately after a wet period in the spring. Rasp- 


mosphere, and to render the tree uncontrollable, 1. berries are so fond of a permanency of moisture 
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that they thrive to admiration in a bog under some 
trees, within a short distance of where I write. In- 
deed, our soil being sandy, I could not obtain full 
crops until I adopted an annual system of top dress- 
ings. In applying this my practice is to remove a 
couple of inches of the surface soil with a draw hoe 
in December ; then to apply a couple of inches of 
compost, and finally a coating of soil, to prevent 
lors by desiceation. I never dig over the surface of 
these things, but use the spade full depth to within 
a reasonable distance, generally cutting a little off 
the extreme points of the roots annnally ; this en- 
courages the surface roots, and has a tendency to 
check superfluous spray at the same time that 
steady growth is ensured, through the medium of 
the top dressings, and sudden vicissitudes of drouth 
obviated. There is undoubtedly much waste of 
manure in many cases, extra quantities being often 
applied when perhaps mere permanency of mois- 
ture at certain periods is the desideratum. Of 
what use would any given amount of manure be to 
the Black Currant or celery crop, if the plant is to 
be subjected to a continual Jack of moisture? Ro- 
bert Errington. Oulton Park, July 10. Gard. 
Chron. eves 

PROPAGATION OF Pinks, CARNATIONS, AND PI- 
coTErts.—Although the finer varieties of these beau- 
tiful flowers require great care in their cultivation, 
and will often disappoint the amateur, their great 
beauty will yet insure the patience and skill neces- 
sary for their successful growth. I yesterday saw 
a handful of carnations in a friend’s hand, and won- 
dered that efforts are not made to grow them in 
greater profusion. Many are disgusted with the 
losses which occur from bad management in their 
first attempts to get a collection, and give up the 
pursuit ; but this is not wise. A season or two 
will make the grower more skilful and fortunate. 
Seeing these flowers advertised, an amateur orders 
a lot, and pays perhaps 2/. or 3/. for a dozen pairs. 
These come probably from a distance, not in pots, 
as they ought to do, but with their roots exposed, 
and before they can be placed in a safe position 
they have suffered much injury. A wet season 
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aid, by being preserved for a few days from the 
sun, and kept moist. The soil should be sandy, 
and the cuttings fixed in it, so that it shall press 
tirmly upon the cut portion. But this plan will not 
do for finer sorts of carnations and picotees, and 
the safer way is to propagate these by layering. 
So many directions have been given for the perform- 
ance of this operation, that anything further on the 
subject may appear to be superfluous ; but as ama- 
teurs are yearly rising up and commencing their 
apprenticeship, such information must be continu- 
ally renewed. The principle of layering is to ena- 
ble a cutting to take root without its connection 
| with the parent plant being quite dissevered, on the 
pian in which inarching and similar operations are 
performed. A cutting often dies, because, from 
some cause inherent in itself, or external to it, its 
power of elaborating sap is not strong enough to 
enable it to form roots ; and this power is increased 
and rendered certain in a layer, because it derives 
its juices from the parent plant. An incision is 
made upwards at a joint, to the extent of about 
half an inch, and a section of the stalk or stem is 
thus presented, similar to the portion inserted in 
the soil in the case of a cutting, only it is half the 
substance or thickness. This cut portion is then 
firmly inserted in fine soil, and fastened securely 
with a peg. The layer then forms roots from two 
sources ; from its own vital mechanism, as in the 
case of a cutting, and frora the assistance derived 
ion the original plant, of which it still forms a 
part. When rooted the layer is cut off and potted, 
and henceforth its growth is self-sustained and in- 
| dependent. 

Where a great number of young shoots are 
available for propagation, a very gentle heat should 
be created by means of a bed of leaves or cut grass, 
on which a small frame should be placed. Sandy 
soil must then be put in, to the depth of six inches, 
and the cuttings, with all their leaves, firmly fixed 
as directed above. The glass being put on, the 
frame should be kept close for a week, and shaded 
for a day or two; and solar light being gradually 

|admitted, the young plants will form roots more 


then comes on, and the young plants, not being | rapidly than in the open ground. Extremes of 
strongly rooted, rot in the ground. If they escape |drouth and moisture must be carefully avoided, 
this catastrophe, they often throw up only a mise- | since the one will rot the plants at the cutting, and 
rable flower, unworthy of notice ; no grass, as the | the other will cause the soil to contract and leave 
offsets are technically called, is produced; and the cutting bare. Failures must be expected at 
sometimes the original plants will turn yellow and | first, but soon as great a certainty will character- 
die. When, after all his trouble, the would-be | ise these operations as most others. This is the 
grower finds his dozen pairs reduced to about half| proper time for pursuing ,either of the above me- 
the number, he despairs of becoming an adept in|thods. H. B. Gard. Chron. 

the art of flowering these piants, and retreats, | coecee 

leaving the tield to more fortunate, because more| Dant1as.—These fine ornaments of large gar- 
patient, rivals. Now, try another season at all|dens are now beginning to flower, and require 








events, and, without ineurring fresh expense, pro- 
pagate from the stronger varieties which yet sur- 
vive ; in this way you will advance more confidently, 
and at length overcome difficulties which arise from 


| some attention, to ensure good blooms and a healthy 
| growth. Some cultivators prune extensively, so as 
| to have only one leading stem, and but few laterals, 
‘until the plant has attained a good height. That 


want of experience more than from any peculiari-| only one shoot should be trained in the early 
ties inherent in the flowers. /management of the dahlia is doubtless the best 

Common pinks and carnations are increased easily | treatment, but to what extent laterals should be 
by cuttings taken off at a hard, well developed joint, | suppressed is an affair of taste, which the amateur 
and planted in a shady situation in the garden ; if! must regulate for himself. The plan recommended 
under a hand-glass, success is more sure. But we| in the Calendar of the Chronicle is the best for 
have known great quantities rooted without that; making the most of a dablia, and displaying its 
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luxuriance to greatest advantage; that is, to tie 
up the laterals to smaller stakes arranged sym- 
metrically around the central one. Let the sticks 
and the tying material both be trustworthy, for the 
dahlia has to stand very rough weather when it is 
in the finest state of bloom, and its being prostrated 
by the wind is a misfortune to be averted by all 
means. The plants should be looked over every 
day, that tying may be attended to before an un- 
gainly growth takes place. 

Dahlias wil! not bloom well unless a degree of 
moisture is kept up at the root ; and sedulous at- 
tention to this is indispensable. Many fine flowers 
are stunted in their growth, and deformed in their 
bloom, because the soil is too dry. Constant wa- 
tering being attended with trouble, and also being 
undesirable, because it washes the best properties 
of the compost beyond the range of the roots, it is 
strongly recommended to mulch the surface to 
about nine inches all round the plant. I last week 
put the mowings of the lawn to this use, laying on 
a thick stratum of grass round each dahlia. Pre- 
vious to this being done the soil must be thoroughly 
soaked, and one such watering will last for a week, 
although without the mulching, one dry day would 
render the operation again necessary. Having ar- 
ranged my grass coverings in good order, I was 
much pleased with the plan, and thought it im- 
proved the appearance of the dahlias ; but this sat- 
isfaction did not last long, for the next morning I 
found every little heap scattered in all directions 
by the claws and beaks of birds, who appear to 
have left all other pursuits, in order to revel in my 
handyworks. I found therefore that one labor led 
on to another, and I collected the grass again with 
a rake, and fenced each mulching with brushwood 
laid over it, and fastened into the soil. This must 
be done, or neatness is at an end, and it must be 
done effectually too ; for I find wherever there is a 
gap in my inclosures, the birds trespass and drag 
out the grass. I expect they find insects sheltered 
in my mulchings, and that this is the cause of their 
pertinacious efforts to undo my works. 

These mulchings should be bept moist, and this 
can be done by sprinkling a little water daily from 
the rose of a watering-pot. This is necessary to 
keep the soi] beneath equally wet, and also to pre- 
vent earwigs and other insects from lodging in the 
grass. Earwigs and woodlice hate a wet situation, 
and are always found in the driest places; hence, 
the wet state of the grass will prevent their stop- 
ping among it. Earwigs are the worst enémies of 
dahlias, feeding on the young and undeveloped 
oo of the flowers, as every amateur knows to 
iis abundant vexation. Perhaps the best trap is a 
small flower-pot at the top of the stake, for these 
insects seem to have a strong propensity to ascend 
as high as they can fora lodging. This attic taste 
— be turned to good account by the gardener, 
and the pots will be found commie’ every morning 
by the enemies he is in search of. As the move- 
ment of the pot arouses them and makes them fall, 
and thus escape, I put a piece of brown paper in 
each pot, crumpled up, so as to retain its place 
when the pot is removed. In searching for them 


a board should be carried with you, or else when 
you unfold the paper they will get away, if this is 
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done on the walk or the lawn. A Iady not liking 
such a mode of killing as treading with the foot, 
may be allowed the more refined method of taking 
with her a China vessel, with water, into which the 
paper parcels may discharge their cargo. I killed 
many thousands last year in this way. In my 
neighborhood earwigs are more than usually abun- 
dant, rendering watchfulness highly necessary. A 
little diluted cow-dung may be applied once a fort- 
night, and all decaying flowers should be cut off. 
These contain earwigs, which must not be allowed 
torunaway. H.B. Gard. Chron. 

CARNATIONS —I will thank you to say to what 
causes the running of the carnation is attributable, 
other than freshness and excess of manvre (snp- 
posing stable dung the kind used.) In 1845 a num- 
ber of carnations and picotees bloomed fairly with 
me in the open gronnd, except Yeomanson’s Tri- 
umphant, crimson bizarre, which was very much 
run and ill shaped. In 1846 the layers from this 
flower did not blow ; they were grown in pots. In 
1847 layers from these again were grown in pots, 
in compost of loam and leaf-mould, equal parts, 
with the addition of a half part stable dung, and a 
little sand and gypsum. They bloomed extremely 
well, both in shape and colour, while many others, 
grown in the same compost, and treated like them, 
ran. This year my carnations are growing in the 
open ground, in what had been a border containing 
principally herbaceous plants; this was trenched 
in the last autumn (just before the layers were 
planted in it.) 2 feet deep, and a little fresh soil, and 
a very little old manure added. It was top-dressed 
with an inch of very old horse manure this spring, 
and occasionally watered with very weak manure 
water, as recommended in page 35 of the “ Gar- 
deners’ Almanac.” The aspect is south ; the flow- 
er garden is a perfect horizontal bit of table land 
on the side of a hill, and extremely warm. The 
plants were go ger from rain, sun, or frost the 
entire year. Now, the layers taken from the plants 
of Yeomanson’s Triumphant that bloomed so weil 
last year, are this year all ran (10 plants,) as well 
as a number of other carnations, and this in the ver 
slightly manured bed that I have just deseribed. 
The garden is well drained. Would you say at 
the same time what the best compost is for potting 
carnations and picotees in for blooming, making 
a difference, if sach is necessary, between that for 
varieties apt to run, and that for others. Dianthus. 
[It is evident from our correspondent’s own show- 
ing that his plants have been too highly manured. 
| The compost of 1847 was much nearer the mark. 
We do not recommend liquid manure applied at an 
early stage of the growth. Itis best given when 
the colour can be ascertained to be correct by raising 
| the point of the pod. We think that the bed which 
was trenched two feet deep, and fresh soil and old 
manure added at planting time, and then top-dress- 
ed in spring with an inch deep of old horse manure 
—the plants being watered with liquid manure— 





would be too rich ; and we fear our correspondent, 
in following the advice of the almanack he refers 
to, has been misled. A most excellent compost 
for carnations and picotees is 2 parts rotten turfy 
loam, 2 parts leaf-mould, 1 part ratten harse-dung, 
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i part sharp river sand ; mixed and well incorpo- 
rated at least 12 months previous to using.) Gar- 
deners’ Chron. eves 

Cetsry.—Horticultural shows have introduced 
the fashion of growing celery to an enormous size, 
and if the amateur wishes to be a successful com- 
petitor he must follow in the train of other candi- 
dates. But this custom is vicious, and ought not 
to be telerated, for such gigantic specimens of veg- 
etable growth are seldom good, and certainly never 
so acceptable on the table as those of moderate di- 
mensions. A stick of celery 4 feet long and 4 in- 
ches in diameter may astonish by the attention ne- 
cessary to raise it, but few would enjoy the taste 
of it so much as that of asmaller one. Besides, 
the eatable portion is often very small, not larger, 
indeed, than that of a stick of diminuitive propor- 
tions; all the rest is nothing worth, and conse- 
quently the energies expended on its growth are 
wasted. What the gardener should aim at isa 
succession of celery free from a rank or earthy 
taste, free from toughness or stringiness, and of 
good coler. Most persons will be found to prefer 
that which is of medium size, as possessing these 
properties in the greatest degree. 

Most gardeners sow a little seed in a hot bed 
frame, to secure anearly crop. The plants are 
pricked out as soon as possible, and when large 
enough are transferred to the trenches. But very 
early celery is not so esteemed as the main crop, 
which comes into use in the late autumn and winter 
months ; and for this purpose, a seed bed in a warm 
situation in the open air is all that is needed. We 
have had a plentiful supply of celery from a bed 
about a yard square, the young seedlings being 
thinned out until the bed contained about 324 plants, 
that is, each plant having two square inches to 
grow in. These may be either transplanted into a 
nursery bed, as is commonly done, the tap root be- 
ing removed previously ; or they may be at once 
removed to the trenches. By the latter mode time 
and labor are spared, and the celery is quite as 
fine. Amateurs who work in their own gardens 
will often find that the established modes of doing 
things often rest more on custom than reason, and 
may be advantageously departed from. 

Celery trenches should be about 12 inches deep 
in ordinary soils, and at the bottom a good supply 
of well rotted manure may be incorporated with the 
mould. Care must be taken that no coarse ma- 
nures are put in, for the celery will imbibe a taste 
from the matters itis grown in. J.eaf-mould is 
perhaps preferable to any other compost, and by it 
the finest flavor will be secured. If the trenches 
are 18 inches wide, two rows may be put in, and 
much space will thus be economised. We always 
put two rows ina trench ourselves, and find the 
plan as advantageous for the plants as any other, 
besides the saving of time in moulding up. In one 
garden under our observation the plants are put in 
six or a dozen in a row. and when earthed up pre- 
sent acompact mass. This process of moulding 
up must be performed gradually, a little at a time, 
and we have found it useful to throw in some lime 
or ashes at each operation to correct the ravages 
of worms and slugs. H. B.—The Gardener’s 
Chronicle. 
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PresERvVING CurRANT Jutce.—England is al- 
most the only country where a refreshing beverage 
can rarely be obtained, and yet [fruits adapted to 
this purpose grow there most luxuriantly ; namely, 
the currant, raspberry, &c. The following is the 
way currant juice can be kept without the expense 
of sugar. Pick any quantity of red or white cur- 
rants from the stalk, place them in open jars, and 
put these jarsin a pan of cold water; heat the 
water to boiling, and until the currants are quite 
soft ; leave them to cool gradually. When cold, 
squeeze the juice out through a coarse cloth or 
sieve : replace the juice only in jars, and boil it 
again gradually as before. When perfectly cold, 
bottle in half-pint bottles, to be well corked and 
kept in a cellar. N.B.—Take care not to Jet the 
water get to the currants. If not too much squeezed 
the pulp may be reboiled with coarse sugar to 
serve for tarts. Every one who has been in France 
knows how exquisite sirop de groseelle framboisé 
is on a hot day~that is made with sugar and some 
raspberry, added to the currant, and is of course 
more expensive. 4, 4lpha-place.—Ib. 


Cotoene, Jury 4, 1848.—As an Englishman, 
fancying that we are the gardeners of the world, 
you may judge my surprise on visiting the garden 
of Mr. Koch, which is situated in the midst of this 
city, to find ourselves fairly beaten. This gentle- 
man, who is a silk manufacturer, devotes his entire 
time to his garden, and may be said to live init, so 
passionately fond is he of his flowers. He showed 
me atone coup d’ etl 30,000 Camellias, of which 
he possesses 700 varieties. After walking through 
a splendid avenue of Magnolia trees, we came to 
several beds of Tree Ponies of 14 years’ growth, 
consisting of 120 varieties, and at the end of the 
path was a fine specimen of the Pawlownia impe- 
rialis. The Azalea beds were no less remarkable, 
containing 300 varieties, and under glass were 
15,000 Cacti. To produce these varieties he has 
an apiary of 400 hives, which yield 1200 lbs. of 
honey annually ; and by the system pursued by 
him, the bees are never destroyed. to visit this 
gentleman’s garden in the month of May, would be 
a treat for your travelling readers, who may be 
pleased to know that such a garden is to be seen, 
and is willingly shown by its polite owner.—Jb. 

PropaAGATION OF THE HottyHock.—Of late 
years the hollyhock has assumed a prominent place 
in the flower garden, especially in the south of 
Scotland, and as this plant is very ornamental, both 
for the garden and the shrubbery, I send you the 
mode of propagating it, which I have found to be 
very successful, and at the same time very simple. 
In the month of July, or beginning of August, take 
a stem of the sort you wish to increase, and having 
divided that into lengths of two inches each cut, 
including an eye or bud, slice the stem through the 
middle and pare the central pith entirely out, so 
as to prevent rotting, leaving about three inches of 
the leaf-stalk remaining at the bud, in the manner 
of fruit budding ; having prepared a little sandy 
soil suitable for striking cuttings, these buds are to 
be inserted therein horizonuglly, about one inch be- 
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low the surface, the leaf-stalk protruding as an in- 
dex of position ; a hand glass is then put over them, 
and in a few weeks they form nice little plants, 
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like the current year’s seedlings, and flower luxu- 
riaritly the following season, if properly treated.— 
J. B. Wier, Galashiels, July 14.—Ib. 
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Tue Nationat PomMotoGicaLt ConvEeNTION AT 
New-York.—This convention is likely to be the 
most important and interesting one, in a horticul- 
tural point of view, ever beld in America. We 
learn that a large number of delegates have al- 
ready been appointed by the various leading horti- 
cultural and agricultural societies throughout the 
country ; and that the delegations embrace many 
of the most experieaced and distinguished cultiva- 
tors throughout the Union. 

A very large collection of fruits will be taken to 
the convention, not only of new or rare sorts for 
exhibition, but of old ones, from various parts of 
the country, for comparison. 

Preparations are making for a more ees me 
review of the fruits and fruit culture of the United 
States than has hitherto been attempted ; and from 
the names of those who have taken an active inte- 
rest in the matter, which are already reported to 
the American Institute, we look forward with great 
interest to the result of their labors. 

The convention meets at Judson’s Hotel, Broad. 
way, on the 10th of October. 


Tue MassacnvusetTts HorTIcuLTuRAL SHow. 
—This was the greatest effort ever made by the 
Boston Society. Finding at their last annual ex- 
hibition, that their own Hall was not large enough 
by half to hold all the contributions of the mem- 
bers, they very wisely this season took Faneuil 
Hall—one of the largest public rooms in the coun- 
try. The choice was a wise one. The old Hall 
was beautifully and tastefully decorated for the 
occasion—the galleries filled with a grove of large 
exotics and evergreens—the columns tastefully 
hung with wreaths. Among these decorations 
were conspicuously seen the names of distinguished 
horticulturists; at the head of the hall, those of 
Wiper, Vose, Cook, DEARBORN, BRADLEE, Low- 
ELL, and Lyman, now or formerly presidents of 
the society—while on the spaces between the 
columns, on the other three sides, were the names 
of Linnevs, DecaNDOoLLE, Dovetass, PLumirr, 
Micnaux, Lovpon, DuHAMEL, KnicuT, VAN 
Mons, Prince, FessENDEN, LoWELL, BuEL, and 
MANNING. 

On the western wall, were the following mot- 
toes: ‘‘ Your voiceless lips, O flowers, are living 
Preachers,” and on a pendant, ‘‘ The breath of 
Orchards big with bending fruits.” On the east- 
ern wall, was the following: 

““O friendly to the best pursuits of man, 
Friendly to thought, to virtue, and to peace.” 

On either side of this couplet was another, from 

Horace SmituH’s beautiful ode— 


** Each floral bell, tolling its perfume, makes Sabbath in the 
fields ;’? 


and as a companion to it, on the right 


“In flowers and blossoms we arte wont to trace 
Emblems of wotneu’s loveliness and grace ”’ 


In short, as the Boston Transcript happily ex- 

presses it, ‘‘ Old Faneuil Hall tooked like 
** A bower of Roses by Bendamore’s stream.’’ 

On entering, the display ot fruit was almost 
overwhelming, by its quantity, quality, and varie- 
ty. It seemed as if even Faneuil Hall is not 
large enough to serve as. a cornucopia for these 
zealous eastern cultivators. Strangers from all 
parts of the country held up their heads in as- 
tonishment, first at its enormous quantity—then at 
the wonderful variety—and lastly at the individual 
perfection of the fruits shown. It was, no doubt, 
the finest show of fruit ever seen in America. 

We have not time, at the late hour at which 
this goes to press, to go into details. They will 
appear next month in the society’s official report. 
We will only notice the truly magnificent foreign 
grapes of G.R. Russtxz, Esq., of West Cambridge, 
—by far the finest we ever saw—the basket of 
Seckel pears, (as large as Doyennes,) from Mrs. 
Apams, of Roxbury—the prize basket of fruit, a 
wonderfully handsome arrangement, by Or1s Joun- 
son, Esq., of Lynn. Our attention was also es- 
pecially arrested by specimens of some of the old 
pears, of unusual size and beauty, from the garden 
of Col. WiLpErR, of Dorchester. and Mr. Wasn- 
BURN, of Plymouth, grown by the aid of special 
manures, (bone dust and iron.) from trees that 
formerly only gave cracked and blighted speci- 
mens. 

We noticed that Mr. Manning, of Salem, had two 
hundred and fifty varieties of pears, and one hun- 
dred and eighty of apples. The President of the 
society, Col. Wilder, had two hundred varieties of 
pears, besides other fruits. Mr. Walker, of Rox- 
bury, had a hundred varieties of pears, and many 
other gentlemen exhibited large quantities of fruit 
and of flowers, which will be noticed more at 
length hereafter. 


The committee on Grapes have awarded the 
following prizes :—to G. R. Russell, for the best 
five varieties, the first premium of $15; to Thomas 
Needham the second premium of $10, for the best 
three varieties; to J. F. Allen the third premium 
of $7, for the best two varieties; to Nahum Stet- 
son the fourth premium of $5, for the best one va- 
riety. They also recommended a gratuity of $15 
to J. F. Allen, for his extensive collection of 
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ge many of which are of a new kind; and to 
tis Johnson, B. Emerson, and James Arnold, 
each the Society’s medal of $5, for their well- 
yrown specimens. 

The Committee on Pears have awarded prizes 
as follows:—-To S. Walker, for the best 12 varie- 
ties, 12 specimens each, the first premium; to 
Hovey & Co. the second premium; to J. Lowell 
the third premium; and they recommended a gra- 
tuity of a geld medal, or a piece of plate of the 
value of $25, to Marshall P. Wilder, President of 
the Society, and a gratuity of the like value te 
Robert Maniag, of Salem, for their extensive col- 
lection and new varieties; also premiums te Mrs. 
James Adams, for a dish of Seckels, and te Samu- 
el Pond, for a dish of Dix pears. 

The Committee on apples awarded for the best 
12 varieties of 12 specimens each, the Society’s 
plate, valued at $25, to J. L. I. F. Warren; the 
second to Messrs. Hyde, $10; the third to El- 
bridge Tufts, $5. Also, a gratuity to B. V. 
French ef the Society’s plate or medal, valued at 
$25, for the largest collection; to George Pierce 
$6 for the best basket of Porter apples, and to J. 
Stickney the second best, being the Hubbardston 
Nonsuch, $4. The Committee recommend gratu- 
ities or medals, worth $5 each, for beautiful speci- 
mens, toJames Eustis, A. D. Weld, Anson Dex- 
ter, Hovey & Co., A. D. Williams & Son, R. 
Manning, and A. Hall. 

Gen. Hann Pium.~—We have received speci- 
mens, in good order, of this American plum, so 
rouch talked of, and so little known to pomologists, 
from Ext Parry, of Lancaster, Pa. 

It is a magnificent fruit, averaging, we should 
judge. larger than the Washington, and quite dis- 
tinct from all other sorts. We shall publish an ac- 
curate description of it, and wiil, therefore, only re- 
mark now that it is a roundish oval fruit, measur- 
ing from 6 to 7 inches round, of a deep golden yel- 
low colour, with a much longer stalk than the 
Washington. The flavor is, we think, not equal to 
that of the latter fruit ; but as we learn that it is a 
much greater bearer, its size and beauty will, no 
doubt, make it a popular variety. 

Pear SksDLINGs.—Many individuals, after ma- 
king two or three unsuccessful attempts to raise 
pear seedlings in this country, have given up the 
thing as utterly hopeless, at the same time venting 
the severest maledictions against our soil and cli- 
mate, than which there is nota more propitious one 
en the face of the globe. But it is possible to raise 
pear seedlings, and that much superior to foreign 
stocks. I have been in the habit, for the last 
thirty years, of growing large quantities of differ- 
ent kinds of seedlings, in a great variety of soils, 
with more or less success, and have, therefore, had 
ers of ebservii.g the soil in which they thrive 

est. 

In my first attempt, I merely gave a heavy top- 
dressing of well rotted manure. This I found would 
answer very well for all but pears; they would 


grow vigorously for about two months and then 
stop, frequently losing their foliage ; of course, it 
was several years before they were sufficiently 
large to transplant in the nursery rows for budding. 
Having remarked that the seedlings in the deep 
humus soil of my city garden grew very luxuriant- 
ly, I concluded that my want of success in the 
country was entirely attributable to the shallow- 
ness of the top soil. I therefore adopted another 
method, which I have since pursued with great 
success. I first make a deep trench with the 
plough, and finish to the required depth with the 
spade—two fret—not less, if you would have seed- 
lings that will average twenty inches the first year. 
Now, for the compost used to fill up the trench, 
which I consider the great desideratum, after all : 
to half a peck iron filings, or cinders from the 
blacksmith shop, add half a peck of leached lime, 
half a peck leached hard wood ashes, and a peck 
each of muck from the swamp, and well rotted 
barnyard manure. These should be pulverized and 
well incorporated with one bushel of soil, in which 
the seedlings are to be grown. If these directions 
are strictly followed, you will have such plants as 
will make our foreign neighbors look a little aston- 
ished. R. Schenectady, N. Y., September, 1848. 

TsstrD Fruits.—I have fruited the Early Til- 
lottson Peach here, this season, and think it will 
sustain a high character. 

We here consider the Rostiezer the best summer 
pear. Truly your friend, Geo. Jaques. Worces- 
ter, Mass., September, 8, 1848. 


INFLUENCE OF THE STOCK UPON THE GRAFT.— 
If you think the following remarks worthy of a 
place in your journal, they are at your service : 

Six years ago 1 planted peach stones of late 
kinds, and budded them the same season with vari- 
ous kinds. This season I noticed that the early 
kinds were a week later in ripening, than the same 
fruit on the trees from which the buds were taken, 
the soil and situation being much the same. This 
led me to make further observations. I sold a par- 
cel of trees to a farmer three years ago, which I 
had budded upon stocks raised from stones, of late 
and early peaches. In a row of Oldmixon Clings, 
I noticed one tree which seemed to have greener 
fruit than the rest, and which, in fact, ripened about 
eight days after the others ; my having taken the 
last peach off of the late tree but a few days since. 
This I would have attsibuted to some mistake in 
the trees, and thought the tree was one of a similar 
kind, but later, had I not superintended the planting 
myself. 

A neighbor of mine has buds on two trees of the 
Red Magnum Bonum Plum, which bore this year ; 
he called me in one day, wishing to hear my opi- 
nion of the difference in the time of ripening, which 
would have, indeed, puzzled me, had I not been 
wide awake on that subject; but to leave no doubt 
that they were the same kind, he declared to me 
that he took the buds off the same twig, and bud- 
ded them at the same time ,—thus putting it out of 
the question to have been of different varieties. On 
examination, I found the one tree [stock] was the 
Mirabolan, [Cherry Plum,]} which is one of the ear- 
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liest plums we have ; the other, a late prune, which 
is quite plenty in this vicinity, mostly producing its 
like from seed. I have some of the fruit in my 
house now. The buds upon the Mirabolan ripened 
their fruit just ten days before those on the late 
prune. I could not vouch for their being the same, 
did not the foliage show it, and also my eating of 
the fruit at different periods ten days apart. 

From these observations I have concluded here- 
after to collect my early peach and plum stones 
separately, and mark them in planting, so as to bud 
early kinds upon early stocks, and late upon late, 
instead of having them mixed as heretofore. I 
have now a large number of early peach and plum 
stones collected, for this autumn planting. Query; 
if the earliest peach stones were selected and bud- 
ded from the earliest ripening twigs, of the earliest 
kinds, could we not,in a few successions of the 
same. have earlier peaches than wedo? Yours re- 
spectfully, S. Miller. Union Nurseries, Lebanon, 
Pa., September 8th, 1848. 

[Our own observations lead us to believe, also, 
that the nature of the stock exerts a decided influ. 
ence, not only on the season of ripening, but the 
keeping qualities of grafted fruits. Ep.] 


PomoLocicaL CONVENTION AT Burrato. This 
convention, called together through the exertions 
of the officers of the N. Y. State Agricultural So- 
ciety, and of the Horticultural Society of Butfalo, 
assembled on the first ultimo, and extended its ses- 
sions through the 2d and 4th, occupying three days 
in all. Fear had been entertained that at so early 
a season, but few fruits would be collected ; a large 


number, however, were received from several differ- 
ent states, and among them many varieties ripening 
so early as to be usually excluded from our autumnal 


exhibitions. In other respects, the convention may 
be regarded as a very successful effort, and has re- 
sulted in the interchange of much valuable informa- 
tion. 

Among the principal contributors were noticed 
the following:—Robert Manning, Salem, Mass. ; 
Charles Downing and A. J. Downing, Newburgh, 
N. Y.; F. W. Hayes, Newark. and Thomas Han- 
cock, Burlington, N. J.; David Thomas, Aurora, 
W. R. Smith, Macedon, and Ellwanger, Barry & 
Rowe, and Bissell, Hooker & Sloane, Rochester, 
Benj. Hodge, and A. Bryant and Sons, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; F. R. Elliot, Cleveland, Ohio; George An- 
drews, Montreal; James Dougall, Amherstburgh, 
C. W.; A. C. Hubbard, Detroit; all of whom pre- 
sented large and interesting collections. Charles 
Hamilton, of Canterbury, Orange county. N. Y., 
sent to the convention a large and very fine assort- 
ment of plums; and several other smaller collec- 
tions were received, among which were those of J. 
W. Bailey, of Plattsburgh; L. F. Allen, Black 
Rock; N. Goodsell, Greece, N. Y., and others. 
The most interesting and important varieties in 
these collections, were taken up, and occupied the 
time of the convention during its several sittings. 

The number of delegates in atttendance was be- 
tween fifty and sixty,—from the States of Massa- 
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chusetts, Vermont, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
New- York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Iilinois, Wisconsin and Missouri, and from the two 
provinces of Canada—fourteen states and provin- 
ces in all. The convention was organized by the 
appointment of Davip THomas, of Aurora, N. Y., 
as President, three secretaries and ten Vice-Presi- 
dents, from as many different states and provinces. 
A set of rules, for the government of its delibera 
tions, was adopted by the convention, the substance 
of which was as follows:—The most perishable 
fruits to be examined first, and to be brought to 
the notice of the convention by a committee ap- 
pointed for that purpose—one variety to be exam- 
ined at a time, and comparisons made from differ- 
ent specimens present ;—members allowed to state 
facts only in the briefest manner. Discussions on 
special subjects to be allowed during evenings and 
intervals, at which no one to speak more than ten 
minutes, nor twice on the same subject. The po- 
mological rules adopted by the New York State 
Agricultural Society, were also adopted by the 
Convention. Committees were subsequently ap- 
pointed to examine and report on the seedling or 
new fruits present. 


Among the more active members who participa- 
ted in the discussions, were Thomas Hancock, and 
F. W. Hayes, N. J.; Wm. R. Prince, Flushing; 
Charles Downing, Newburgh; Dr. H. Wendell, 
Albany; P. Barry, J. W. Bissell, and N. Goodsell, 
Rochester; B. Hodge and W. R. Coppock, Buffa- 
lo; J. J. Thomas, Macedon; L. F. Allen, Black 
Rock; all in New-York; F. R. Elliott, Cleveland, 
and H. H. Coit, Euclid, Ohio; J. D. G. Nelson, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana; J. C. Holmes, Detroit, A. 
T. Prouty, Kalamazoo, Mich.; J. A. Kennicutt, 
Chicago, Ill.; Thomas Allen, St. Louis, Mo.; C. 
Beadle, St. Catharines, and James Dougall, Am- 
herstburgh, C. W. 


With a single exception of a fruit convention, 
held last year at Columbus, for the State of Ohio 
only, this appears to have been the first attempt 
of the kind ever made in this country. It was of 
course to be expected that in so untrodden a path, 
some time would be consumed in settling prelimi- 
naries, and in adopting the best mode of action 
Difficulties existed, perhaps inseparably connceted 
with a convention of this nature, which occasioned 
some confusion, and which are well worthy the at- 
tention of those having the control of future meet- 
ings of this kind. In all deliberative bodies, it is 
absolutely essential to preserve order. But speci- 
mens must be selected from large collections while 
the discussions are going on—and if members are 
to speak understandingly of these, they must 
‘“‘cut andtry.” If fifty delegates are present, it 
evidently becomes a matter of extreme dilliculty 
to prevent noise and confusion—more especially if 
they give way to the strong temptation to converse 
with each other, instead of always addressing the 
chair. We know of but one way to prevent effec- 








tually this evil, where the convention may consist 
of more than ten or twelve persons, a]though an 
energetic chairman, by constant effort, may do 
much to lessen it. This is to devote one room to 
the exhibition of the fruits, and another to the use 
of the delegates. The fruit room, during the 
hours of session, only to be entered by a commit- 
tee of selection, who are to be well acquainted 
with what is on hand, and single varieties, select- 
ed from all the different collections when they are 
to be found, presented at a time to the convention. 
The specimens, if practicable, shouid be suflicient- 
ly numerous to enable each member to taste, and 
should be placed on accessible tables for this pur- 
pose. No provision of this kind was made at 
Buffalo, and the consequence was, that those who 
had loud and clear voices usually made themselves 
heard by the reporter, even at those more noisy 
periods when a dozen were engaged in examina- 
tions and private conversation at once. The dis- 
cussions, and statements of facts, were, to fruit 
cultivators, in the highest degree interesting. 
Some of the conclusions reached we give below:— 

PracHes.—Early Barnard.—A good, very har- 
dy, and productive peach, known in many parts of 
Western New-York, under the name of Yellow 
Alberge, and in some instances as Yellow Rareripe, 
but quite distinct from either, and much superior 
to the European Alberge. 

Cooledge’s Favorite. Late specimens were 
presented, and it was decided by all who are ac- 
quainted with it, to be first rate in quality. 

Jaques’ Rareripe, (one of the largest yellow 
peaches known,) was unanimously recommended 
as ‘‘a fine, large Early peach, but not of the high- 
est quality in flavor.” Nearly the same verdict 
was given in relation to 

Crawford’s Early, a remarkably showy variety, 
specimens of which were presented, measuring 
nine and a-half inches in circumference, with a 
statement by F. R. Elliott, of Cleveland, that he 
had measured some the present season eleven inch- 
es in circumference. 

Haines’ Early Red, from different sources, was 
considered by a part of the delegates, as identical 
with the Honest John, or Large Early York of 
New Jersey, while others regarded it as distinct; 
but all voted it a first rate variety. 

The Early Malden peach, a new seedling, was 
presented by James Dougall, of Amherstburgh, 
C. W., having been kept two weeks in ice. It 
promises to be an acquisition of the highest value. 
It is of good size, red, very free from the stone, of 
excellent flavor, the leaves glandular, and it ripens 
about the time of the serrated Early York and 
Early Tillotson. It has borne three years. 

The Snow peach was decided to be a first rate 
variety for preserving, but the convention was di- 
vided as to its other merits, some regarding it as 
first rate, and others as only second rate, for the 
table. 
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The White Imperial, received a unanimous vote, 
as the Oldmixon Free, and the Large Early York, 
of N. Jersey, as fruits of the first quality. 

The Royal George Peach was decided to be un- 
worthy of general cultivation, on account chiefly 
of the mildew of its leaves and branches. 

NECTARINES.—James Dougall, of C. W., pre- 
sented specimens of the Large Early Violet necta- 
rine, a rare variety, distinguished by its superior 
size from the common Early Violet, and of fine 
quality. 

The Downton nectarine, from A. J. Downing, 
which has so high a reputation for excellence, 
proved to be of the very highest character. 

Pears.—The following eight varieties received 
the unanimous vote of the convention as pears of 
the first quality, and worthy of general cultiva- 
tion: 

Dearborn’s Seedling, 

Tyson, 


Bartlett, 

Louise Bonne of Jersey, 
Rostiezer, Beurre d’Aremberg, 
Golden Bilboa, Glout Morceau. 
Dearborn’s Seedling was commended, not only 

on account of its high flavor, but for its uniform 

excellence in all places and under all eireumstan- 
ces, although its quality is diminished when it 
overbears, to which it is liable. 

The Tyson, fine specimens of which were sent 
to the convention by W. R. Smith, of Macedon, 
N. Y., was placed among the best summer pears. 
It was decided by the Philadelphia Horticultural 
Society, to be superior to Dearborn’s Seedling. 

Stevens’ Genesee, was pronounced, nearly una- 
nimously, to be among first rate pears ; 

Beurre d’Aumalis, as second rate in flavor, but 
worthy of cultivation in large collections on ac- 
count of its size, fairness, productiveness, and free 
growth ; 

The Andrews, as nearly first rate; 

The Marie Louise, for general cultivation, but 
not unanimously ; ’ 

The Cushing, as second rate; 

The Bezi de la Motte, and Julienne, as unwor- 
thy of general cultivation. 

The Washington, although according to the 
statement of Thomas Hancock. decided at Phila- 
delphia to be superior to Dearborn’s Seedling, was 
pronounced by the convention to be not fully first 
rate. 

The Bloodgood was voted to be one of the best 
summer pears. On light soils it was found to be 
invariably fine, but several statements were made 
to the convention where its flavor had proved infe- 
rior on heavy soils, while others were given, where 
on such soils it had been excellent. 

The Brown Beurre and Orange Bergamot were 
pronounced unworthy of cultivation. 

A specimen was presented by Dr. H. Wendell, 
of Albany, which excited great interest, and 
which was believed to be the genuine Beurre 
Spence. The tree had been received as such, four 
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years ago, from Thomas Rivers, of Sawbridge- 
worth, England; the fruit was wholly different 
from any other variety known, and although un- 
ripe, had a very promising appearance. 

Prums.—The following varieties of the plum 
were decided to be first rate:— 


Jefferson, 
Bleecker’s Gage, 
Red Diaper, 

Coe’s Golden Drop. 


Purple Favorite, 
Red Gage, 
Washington, 
Green Gage, 
Imperial Gage, 
La Royal and Smith’s Orleans, were recommen- 
ded as nearly first rate. White Magnum Bonum 
or Yellow Egg, first rate for the kitchen, and third 
rate asa table fruit. Diamond, as third rate. 
[A notice of the examination of apples we are 
compelled to defer till next number. ] 


In the evening of the last day of the convention, 
an address was given before the Buffalo Horticul- 
tural Society and the delegates in attendance, by 
Davip Tuomas, President of the Convention. It 
was deeply interesting and of a highly practical 
nature, richly illustrated from the mature ebserva- 
tions and long experience of the speaker. As this 
address is to be published, we may notice it more 
fully on a future occasion. 

The following evening, alarge audience assem- 
bled to hear an address from Gen. DEARBORN, of 
Massachusetts, formerly President of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society. The address was 
wholly extemporaneous, and was what was to be 
expected from his distinguished talents and elo- 
quence. The progress of Society, from its rudest 
forms, and in the earliest ages, through the vari- 
ous gradations to the most refined civilization, was 
vividly traced; the early history of this progress 
in our own country was given; a picture of Buffa- 
lo was presented, as it was when visited by the 
speaker thirty-five years ago, when only ten 
buildings stood on the ground now occupied by 45 
thousand inhabitants, andits entire commerce con- 
sisting of three batteaux; the rapid progress of 
horticulture of late years was shown, and the fact 
stated that more had been attained during the last 
five years, than in all the previous period since the 
settlement of the country. At Boston, where 
within the age of middle-aged men, the more com- 
mon apples, pears and plums, were only raised, 
there are now establishments embracing more than 
a thousand different bearing varieties, and which 
send their products into all the different states of 
the Union, and to nearly every country of Europe. 
The exalted nature of horticultural pursuits, and 
the high perfection of civilization indicated by their 
cultivation, were strongly exhibited, with its influ- 
ence in promoting the arts of peace, domestic en- 
joyment and freedom.~—J. J. T'., Macedon, 8 mo. 


HortTicvutturat AGENcCY.—We would direct 
the notice of those of our readers who are interest- 
ed, to Mr. SHerrarn’s advertisement, in this num- 


ber. 


We are able to speak with confidence of Mr. 
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S.’s ability and integrity in all business of this kind 
that may be intrusted to his care, and recommend 
him to those in the interior engaged in importing or 
shipping trees or plants, or who wish commissions, 
relating in any way to gardening, executed in 
New: York. eoee 


AnnuAL Exuisition or N. Y. Stats Aort- 
cULTURAL SoctetTy— Horticultural Department. 
—The arrangements for the exhibition of Hortt- 
CULTURAL PRODUCTS, were commodious and excel- 
lent. A large elliptical tent, 80 feet wide, and 120 
feet long, was devoted to this purpose. Around its 
whole interior circumference, extended a line of 
four terraced shelves or tables, covered with white 
muslin, and edged at each terrace with evergreens. 
The whole distance round, these were loaded with 
handsomely arranged specimens of fruit, from seve- 
ral different states of the Union. A railing, 4 feet 
off, covered with white muslin, and with a dense 
evergreen lining, protected these fruits from the 
passing crowd. Within this railing, was a broad 
passage for spectators. Still, within the passage, 
were semi‘elliptical tables heavily loaded with ve- 
getables of large, and some of really mammoth 
growth, from a great number of contributors. 
These tables, occupied an aggregate length of more 
than 100 feet, very densely covered. In the centre 
of the tent was an exceedingly rich and chaste 
evergreen temple, octagonal in form, on a green 
massive base. It was 17 feet in diameter, and 22 
feet high, and its interior was decorated with a 
fine statue of Flora. For the arrangement and 
execution of the ornamental part of the interior of 
the great tent, the public are indebted largely to 
the excellent taste, energy and perseverance of the 
ladies of Buffalo. 

Between this temple and the entrance passages 
on either side, were tables covered with a brilliant 
display of flowers, arranged in great variety. We 
noticed a beautiful moss basket, densely filled with 
a rich admixture of fruits; a splendid parterre of 


dahlias ; and a massive vase ona green acy ey 
containing a pyramid of flowers nearly 6 feet high, 


the whole being 9 feet in height, all from B. Honce, 
of Buffalo. A. Bryant & Sons, of the same 
place, occupied a part of the tables with large col- 
lections of flowers, including a pyramid 6 feet 
high. An extensive collection of cut flowers, in 
vials and hand vases, was exhibited by ELttwane- 
ER, Barry & Rowe, of Rochester; their display 
of dahlias was particularly fine, and contained 
many brilliant, rich and rare varieties. Four square 
moss baskets, filled with parterres of roses, dahlias 
and verbenas, and a large number of green-house 
plants were furnished by Wm. Wess, of Buffalo. 
An artificial evergreen support of flowers, somes 
what in the form of a tree, the arms terminating 
with brilliant bouquets of flowers, was also pre- 
sented by Mr. Wess. A number of smaller col- 
lections were noticed. and one especially from E. 
T. T. Martin, of Owasco, containing some fine 
and rare sorts. 

Among the contributors of fruits, were ELtroT 
& Co., Cleveland, Ohio; ELtwanGer, Barry & 
Rows, Rochester; A. Bryant & Sons, and B. 
Honce, Buffalo; James Dovcat, Amherstburgh, 
J.C. Hotmes and Hispaap & Davis, Detroit, all 
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of whom exhibited large miscellaneous collections. 
GrorcE ANpreEws of Montreal, presented a very 
extensive collection of apples, mostly of European 
origin, with some of the celebrated Canadian va- 
rieties, beautifully arranged and divided on the dif- 
We noticed, also, a large collection of apples, and 
ferent terrace tables into early, middle, and late. 
a few fine peaches, from L. Fay, of Portland, Chau- 
tauque county, N. Y.; some very choice peaches, 
oo and pears, from H. G. Dickerson of Lyons; 

awley and other apples, from E. C. FRost of 
Chemung county, N. Y.; a branch of Oswego 
Beurre, 2 feet long, loaded with near a half peck 
of fruit, with several other fine sorts, from J. W. 
P. ALLEN, of Oswego; splendid baskets of Craw- 
ford’s Early Peach, from Jas. M. WuitneY, of 
Rochester, an admirable fruit for public exhibitions, 
for although not of the highest quality, its great 
size, and rich and showy appearance excited uni- 
versal admiration in those who have only the privi- 
lege of feasting their eyes. Among the specta- 
tors, no fruit attracted more attention than the 
showy and monstrous Alexander Apple, found in 
several collections and humorously known as ‘¢ 41.- 
exander the Great,” but possessing little real 
merit, though producing a total eclipse of smaller 
and better varieties. One of the best and largest 
collections of peaches, was from Bissett, Hooker 
& Stoane, of Rochester. But the largest collection 
by far, which appeared upon the tables, though 
perhaps not the most numerous in varieties, was 
that presented by the Cleveland Horticultural So- 
ciety, furnished by 17 different contributors, and 
occupying 70 feet of the circumference of the great 
Tent. Cultivator. 


HortTicutTurat SociETY OF THE VALLEY OF 
GenesEE.—The fall exhibition of the Society of the 
Valley of the Genesee, took place yesterday after- 
noon at Minerva Hall. There was a very fair dis- 
play of apples, pears, and fruits generally, though 
the collection was much smaller than it should have 
been. The number of contributions of flowers was 
perhaps greater than formerly ; one entire table 
through the centre of the room, and another at the 
end, being occupied by them. This department, 
considering the lateness of the season, was fairly 
represented. 

The display of vegetables answered very well. 

here were some mammoth beans, cucumbers and 
beets, onions that would draw tears upon any de- 
sirable occasion, carrots, squashes and celery that 
looked well, but would no douot taste better, and 
cabbages that would make a Dutchman laugh. 
Melons of the finest flavor, though few in number, 
here and there attracted attention. John Donnal- 
lan, of Greece, was on hand with a large variety 
of vegetables. 

In the way of fruits, the display was small. We 
have not room to give a full list of the exhibitors, 
but selected only those that happened to come un- 
der our eye in a hasty visit. L.A. Warp, seve- 
ral varieties finely flavored peaches, pears and ap- 
ples. Ellwanger, Barry & Rowe, some very de- 
sirable varieties. A plate of very large Orange 
Quinces, by J. W. Seward. A basket of the same 
by Mrs. M. Jewett. Large Hawley Apples by M. 
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B. Seward. John Donnallan, of Greece, several 
varieties of apples. H. N. Langworthy, of the 
same town, seedling and early Melocoton Peaches. 
Holland Pippins by S. H. Ainsworth, of West 
Bloomfield. Pound Sweeting, very large, by G. 
C. Gillett. J. Frazer, several varieties of apples 
and peaches. G. W. Currier, several bunches fine 
Catawba Grapes. J.J. Thomas, Macedon, some 
late or autumn strawberry apples. H. Hooker, 
several varieties of apples, some large and fine. 
M. G. Warner. very ens Isabella and Catawba 
Grapes. Bissell, Hooker & Sloane, varieties of 
peaches, apples, grapes, &c. 

The flowers looked well. J.J. Thomas, of Ma- 
cedon, presented 19 varieties of autumnal roses. 
Mrs. P. Barry, several varieties of flowers in a 
moss basket. Miss Harriet E. and Miss Francis 
A. Burbank, collections tastefully arranged. Mrs. 
L. A. Ward, a fine display. Mrs. 8. G. Crane, a 
beautiful collection of annuals. &c. Mrs. John 
Williams, a large variety of dahlias, and other 
flowers, neatly grouped. Wm. King, a great va- 
riety of dahlias, &c., tastefully arranged. Mrs. J. 
W. Bissell, a fine display of different kinds. The 
Mount Hope Gardens sent in a lot of their finest. 
Mrs. E. F. Smith, fine vase of flowers of various 
kinds. Mrs. E. Rapalje, two varieties of cox- 
combs, the largest we have ever seen. Mrs. Hen- 
ry Billing, a neatly arranged collection. L. With- 
erell presented a rooster, constructed of nearly 100 
varieties of wild flowers, very skilfully put together. 
A. Fahnestock, a pyramid of wild flowers, highly 
creditable. Rochester D. Adv. 


Co.tumsvs HortTicutTurat Society.—The 4th 
Annual Exhibition of the Columbus Horticultural 
Society was held in the Representatives’ Hall in 
the State Capitol, on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
the 5th and 6th days of September, 1848. 

Of Fruits, Mr. Lafayette Lasell exhibited 103 
varieties of apples and 24 of pears; Dr. A. H. La- 
sell 6 varieties of apples and 1 pear, and a variety 
of vegetables ; Mrs. Bela Latham, 39 varieties of 
apples, ard 5 of grapes; Mr. F. Stewart, 26 of 
apples and 2 of peaches ; Mr. A. Sites, 9 of peaches, 
5 of plums, and 2 of grapes ; Mr. S. M’ClelJand, 8 
of peaches and 1 of grapes; Dr. I. G. Jones, 4 of 
peaches, 2 of pears, 2 of plums, and 2 of grapes ; 
Mrs. L. Kilbourne, 3 of peaches, and 3 of grapes ; 
Mr. William Merion, 11 of apples and 1 of peach ; 
Mr. John Miller, 4 of peaches, 4 of grapes, and 
apples and plums; Mr: John Burr, 6 of pears and 
grapes ; Mr. B. Comstock, 5 of apples; Mr. R. 
W. M’Coy, 4 of grapes, with a great number of 
others; ia smaller lots. 

Flowers, &c.—The exhibition of cut roses was 
very fine, and many of them truly magnificent. The 
largest collection was from Mr. A. B. Butles, and 
comprised 8 varieties of Remontants ; 21 of Bour- 
bons ; 21 of Noisettes ; 24o0f China, 23 of Tea, &e. 
&e. By Mr. John Burr, 21 varieties of roses, some 
of them very superb. From Mrs. Doherty, 15 va- 
rieties, very fine. 

Bouquets.—Very splendid bouquets of roses and cut 
flowers were received from Mrs. Joel Butles, Mrs. 
John Burr, Mrs. Wm. A. Platt, Miss Mather, Miss 
Anna Lucas, Miss Medary, Mrs. R. W. McCoy, 
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Mrs. L. Heyl, and others. The Secretary regrets 
that a complete list of bouquets presented was not 
taken, and he is therefore unable to give the names 
of the donors. 

From Mrs. Medbery, a splendid assortment of 
dahlias ; from Miss E.S. Sites, a very beautiful 
floral design ; from Miss Margaret Sullivant, and 
Mr. A, B. Butles, fine bouquets of native flowers. 

The specimens, without an exception, were of 
the finest quality of fruit, flowers and vegetables, 
and reflect the highest credit upon the taste and 
enterprise of those engaged in their cultivation. 

The thanks of the Society are due and cordially 
tendered to all who sent in specimens, and aided 
in making the Fair attractive, and worthy of the 
attention of the public. Also, to the numerous 

visitors for their patronage and ‘liberal encourage- 
ment at the sales of fruit, &e. &e. 
Auex. E. Gienn, Rec. Sec’y. 


MontreAL HortTicutturat Society.—The 
exhibition of fruit, flowers and vegetables, so anx- 
iousiy expected, came off on Wednesday after- 
noon, Sept. 13, in the grounds of Mr. John Tor- 
rance, St. Antoine street. The weather, though | 
a little chilly, was very fine, and the exhibition at- 
tracted an immense crowd of visitors. 
say that we were quite surprised, not only at the 
immense quantities and varieties of the different 


horticultural and floricultural products brought for | 
but at their extreme fineness and | 


exhibition, 
beauty. 
weeded, of what can be done by skill and science 
in counteracting the disadvantages of climate. 
This is particularly conspicuous in the fruit and 
flowers. We saw a monster pumpkin, weighing 
218 lbs., which particularly attracted our atten- 


tion ; there were many others of pretty nearly | 
from the | 


equal size, which came, we were told, 
gardens of Messrs. M. J. Hays and A. Macdonell. 
In fact, all the kitchen garden vegetables exhibi- 
ted were of the very first class, and elicited great 
admiration from those persons who understand 
such matters. The fruit was also very fine, and 
of great many varieties. 

His Excellency the Governor-General, with the 
Countess of Elgin, visited the exhibition, and ap- 
peared much gratified. 
19th regiment was kindly permitted to attend, 
and gratified the visitors with the performance of 
some most exquisite airs. The 
very tastefully decorated for the occasion, and no- 
thing was omitted that could contribute to the 
pleasure of the numerous visitors. We are in- 
formed that the attendance during the day amoun- 
ted to upwards of 4,000—six hundred dollars are 
said to have been taken at the door. A most in- 
genious method of increasing the receipts was also 
got up. We allude to the ‘ Floral Bazaar,” 
which was surrounded during the whole day with 
admiring crowds of all the ‘‘exquisites.” Whe- | 


ther it was the sweet odor of the bouquets there | 


exposed for sale, or the attractions thrown out by 
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We must | 


They were a positive proof, if one were | 


»| ples of new fruits, received since our last. 


The beautiful band of the 


grounds were | 








the fair venders, we are unable to say, but this 
much we can, that the proceeds of the sales 
amounted to upwards of forty dollars. Premiums 
to the amount of about $130 were awarded.— 
Mont. Cour. 

Answer TO J. Burn’s Inquiry.—In August, 
1846, I sent Mr. Burr an order and remittance for 
strawberries, and received five varieties, all dead. 
In Octeber, ensuing, I renewed the order, and re- 
ceived the same five varieties, all alive. On the 
13th September, 1847, Mr. S. D. Foor sent an or- 
der for the other four varieties, which Mr. Burr for- 
warded by express, as per invoice now before me, 
dated October 30th, 1847. As Mr. Burr states, in 
your last number, that ‘ some of the kinds were not 
disposed of by him till Last spring,” ‘* and then not 
to me or any of my neighbors,” he can explain the 
above most singular discrepancy between his pre- 
sent statement and the sufficient proof of the con- 

| trary, in his own hand writing, now in my posses- 
| sion. Respectfully yours, Wm. R. Prince. Flush 
| ing, Septemcer 13, S48. 


| 


PREMIUM FOR Suave ‘Tares —We observe, with 
/much pleasure, among the premiums offered this 
year by the Chicago Horticultural Society, a prize 
of twenty dollars, in plate, to the person ‘‘ who shall 
| plant and bring forward in the public street the best 
twenty shade trees ;” the prize to be awarded three 
years hence. sees 

Specimens oF New Fruits.—We have to thank 
| our kind correspondents for a large number of sam- 
We 


Shall be able to give some notice. 


eeeeee 


Tue Cincinnati STRAWBERRY REPoRT.—./. J. 
Downing, Esq.:—A copy of the accompanying ar- 
ticle, was sent, at the time of its date, by mail, to 
a friend in Boston, to present to Mr. Hovey for 
publication. This did not come to hand; a second 
copy was immediately forwarded, which Mr. H. 
promised should appear in his next number. The 
third number of his magazine, since the article was 
handed to him, is received, and neither the article 
nor any explanation appears. The presumption 
is, it is designed not to publish it. Justice to the 
| Horticultural public, as well as to myself, requires 
its publication ; and although much time has 
| elapsed since the cause for it occurred, the pro 
| priety of correcting Mr. Hovey’s misrepresenta- 
tions has not lessened. May I ask of you, then, a 
| place for it in the next number of your excellent 


| Horticulturist, and much oblige, very respect- 
| fully, yours. A. H. Ernst. Spring Garden, 
| Sept. 17, 1848, 


C. M. Hovey, Esq., Sir.—The May number of 
your Magazine, containing your ‘‘ review ” of the 
‘‘ Strawberry Report, read before the Cincinnati 
Horticultural Society, August, 1847,” by a com- 
mittee of that body, did not come to hand until the 
24th instant, consequently not giving time for a 
suitable notice of it to reach yon for your next, or 
June number. 








Without disputing your right of opinion, it can 
not be tolerated that your misrepresentations should 
pass unnoticed. The boldness is not for a mo- 
ment disputed. The generalship displayed, may, 
however, with much propriety, be questioned. I 
shall show that the attack was injudiciously made, 
without an adequate force with which to advance, 
and no reserve to cover a retreat. This I will en- 
deavor to do as briefly as the importance of the 
subject to the public will admit of. 

It will be observed, the committee were appoint- 
ed for a specified purpose, as set forth in the 
report. To collect and ascertain facts of the 
‘* Sexual character of the Strawberry.” They did 
not feel it their duty to depart from this, and stop 
to inquire on whom these facts would likely bear 
favorably or otherwise; nor did they go blindly to 
their work and make assertions not sustained by 
the best testimony within their reach. Itis, how- 
ever, not the design to enter into an argument on 
this point, but to confine these remarks to the 
‘* reviews.” 

That it should be viewed as ‘‘ the vexed straw- 
berry question,” with « manifest desire to get 
rid of it, if possible, with one bold stroke, by those 
whose interest is likely to be so materially affected 
by its further discussion, is not to be wondered at. 
The committee were not laboring under this mag- 
netic influence. Hence it will not be considered 
as remarkable that no other fault is found or criti- 
cism extended to other parts of the report, although 
Buist’s Prize Seedling, (which the originator 
vended at $3 per dozen plants,) the British Queen, 
&e., passed the ordeal and scrutiny of the com- 
mittee with no less favorable results than the 
** Boston Pine.”* Yet for obvious reasons, we 
hear not a word in defence of their insulted rights. 
Not a lisp is uttered of their spuriousness. But 
the moment the electrifying term Boston Pine! 
strikes the sensitive ear, it pours forth the excla- 
mations, ‘‘ Really, we are constrained to say our 
Cincinnati friends do not understand the cultiva- 
tion of the strawberry, or else they have not the 
true sorts cultivated under the same names as at the 


* It may not be out of place here to remark that these are 
alike staminates; and it is not denied in the report that in 
some staminates, as also in some pistillates, the rudiments of 
the other sexual character exists in a rudimentary and obscure 
form, as for example, Hovey’s Seedling, (pistillate,) which 
under peculiar circumstances of cultivation, and perhaps in- 
fluence of soil and climate, may be so developed as to pro- 
duce a partial crop, which, to the casual observer seems a 
fullone A fine example of this apparent productiveness 
was shown in the efforts of a plant of the Iowa Male, brought 
to the Society’s Hall by Mr. S. M. Carter, of Ky. im the 
apring of 1647. This planthad produced one hundred and 
eleven blossoms, which sat seventy-eight fruit. On close 
examination, how ever, it was found that none were perfect. 
—[(Strawberry Report, p. 11.] From these occasional artifi- 
cial deviations, we are not however to infer that staminate 
plants, (strictly so,) are ever to be depended on as bearers; 
or that pistillate plants (strictly so,) will fruit without the 
presence and fertilizatiou of staminates. When they do, 
they partake more or less of both sexes. This positiom must 


be true, or all experience and reason drawn from the causes 
of reproduction is of no force, but is a mere fancy as applied 
to the strawberry. 
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east.” ‘‘ Really” a wonderful discovery this to 
dispose of the ‘‘ vexed question.” But to proceed, 
you say, “‘ Passing over all the descriptions and 
other matters, we at once come to the portions of 
the report, which to us, are more important than 
the discussion of the simpl@ question of stamens 
and pistils.’” No doubt here we have the true 
gist of the matter. The important facts of the 
report are set aside to make room for a cavil 
about the term ‘‘ perfect,” as applied to the Bos- 
ton Pine, and a ruse is resorted to, to produce the 
impression that the committee were incompetent 
and careless, and have been guilty of a false state- 
ment, drawn from a spurious sort. And the ques- 
tions are tauntingly asked, ‘‘ Who raised Mr. Ho- 
vey’s Perfect, as the committee style it? Did 
any one of them ever see such a variety no- 
ticed in our pages, or described by us?’ ‘These 
insinuations and questions come with rather an 
ill grace from a quarter where there has been so 
much vascillating on this ‘‘ vexed question,” and 
are too shallow to have much force. 

The observer will see by reference to the report 
that the term, (Mr. Hovey’s perfect) is in brack- 
ets, and not at all given asthe name. To show 
the propriety of its use in connection with the 
‘« Boston Pine.” it is not necessary to go farther 
back than the laudatory advertisement of the 
Messrs. Hovey & Co., on the cover of the number 
containing the review, for the sale of the plants. 
Here it is said, the flowers are all staminate or 
perfect. If the Messrs. Hovey & Co., as origina- 
tors, may use the term perfect, the committee’s 
right should hardly be disputed. 

The next important point that concerns the 
public is the genuineness of the Boston Pine, from 
which the committee’s observations were made. 
In the fall of 1845, the writer ordered from the 
Messrs. Hovey & Co., some 8 or 10 sorts of the 
new strawberries, among them two dozen of the 
Boston Pine, for which he paid $6, that is $3 per 
dozen plants. These were carefully planted out, 
and of course watched with equal care, for a reali- 
zation of the high expectations which the price and 
their advertisement justified. The next spring 
after planting, the character of their fruiting prov- 
ed a disappointment. The next equally so, and 
this spring, with a few reservations, they have 
been turned under as cumberers of the ground. It 
was from this plantation that the committee’s ob- 
servations were made. On a careful comparison 
of the foliage of the denounced Boston Pine, with 
that figured in the 3d No. of Hovey’s Fruits of 
America, all doubts of its genuineness is removed. 
{ wish the same identity existed as to the fruit. 
In that outline you represent 9 out of 14 blossoms 
as having set very perfect fruit. What confidence, 
then, is a review entitled to, so full of wilful mis- 
statements and denial of facts. 

Now it is immaterial to the Society or this com- 
mittee, as to the truth or falsehood of what the 
Messrs. Hovey & Co. say in their advertisement, 
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cautioning the public, ‘‘ that the kind cultivated 
and exhibited in Cincinnati as ‘ Hovey’s Perfect,’ 
and sold for the Boston Pine, is a spurious kind, 
and was never raised by them.” The point for 
them to be satisfied on is, ‘‘ Were their observa- 
tions made from the genuine sort, and if not, who 
practiced the imposition on them?” For this the 
Messrs. Hovey & ©o., or myself are alone respon- 
sible. They have raised the issue of veracity and 
made it assume a personal matter between us, and 
they must take the consequence. It is for an im- 
partial public to judge where the truth rests. To 
their judgment the facts above stated are submit- 
ted, with no fears as to the result. On the one 
hand, they have the natural affectionate feelings 
of devoted parents, defending their cherished off- 
spring. On the other. the actions of one who, in 
@ pecuniary point of view would have been much 
benefited in the sale of the accumulated stock of 
the plants in question. Had a due regard to truth 
and the position he was called to occupy by the 
Society justified him in a successful effort to influ- 
ence his colleagues to a coincidence with the views 
of the originators ; if the caution in the advertise- 
ment then be true, they are guilty of duplicity in 
sending abroad for the Boston Pine what they as- 
sert they “ never raised,” and making the writer 
the innocent instrument of imposition on the com- 
mittee and the Society, or on the other hand they 
are guilty of publishing a falsehood onthem. They 
are of course at liberty to choose their position. 

As to the insinuations of the incompetency of the 
committee, and the confidence cultivators may place 
in them, I may be permitted to say, that in its selec- 
tion it was deemed important that a part of its mei- 
bers should consist of gentlemen who have been long 
and extensively engaged in the practical cultivation 
of the Strawberry, and 2 part who were well ac- 
quainted with a scientific knowlege of the subject. 
That nothing might be left unnoticed that science 
and practice could detect. It is left with the pub- 
lic to judge how far such a committee would be 
likely to commit the blunders attributed to it. 

In conclusion, I wish to correct one other error, of 
littleim portance to any one but myself. I had not the 
honor to be chairman of the committee, nor did I 
have any hand in penning its matter. It was simply 
to the practical matters of fact that my attention 
was directed and the principles therefrom deducted. 
By these I am prepared tostand. Dr. Warden’s mo. 
desty led him toput his name where mine should have 
been, which I did not know until I saw it in print. 
He is Chairman and writer of the report. I donot 
mention this with any desire to rid myself of any of 
the responsibilities of it, but simply because I find 
myself unexpectedly clothed with the weight of a 
well earned reputation of another. This, I sup- 
posed, [had guarded against, by writing in the 
copy I sent you, opposite the Dr’s. name, Chair- 
man, to designate to whom the credit is due. 
Hoping that you will not feel it out of place to 
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I remain, respectfully yours, 4. H. Ernst, Spring 
Garden, near Cincinnati, May 28, 1848. 


eeeee 


MereoroLtocy—A. J. Downing, Esq.—Sir: I 
observe that many of your readers ask questions, 
through your journal, and receive answers, either 
from yourself or a subscriber. Perhaps this liberty 
ought to be confided to the more legitimate ob- 
jects of the horticulturist; and yet, I know that 
many of your subscribers are men of science, and 
therefore would feel interested in the questions I 
am about to propose. Besides, without lightning, 
thunder and rain, in the old fashioned way, many 
a pomologist and florist would be disappointed in 
his hopes, however little he might care about the 
science of meteorology, so that on second thought, 
perhaps, you will think my inquiries come within 
the proper scope of your journal. And now for the 
object of this letter. 

Statements—1. We have a railroad passing 
through this city, on the line of which there are 
telegraphic wires, reaching from Boston to New- 
York, and by occasional connection to all parts of 
the country, where this mode of communication has 
been adopted. 

2. During the period since the erection of these 
wires, we have had, in this part of the country, a 
remarkable exemption from thunder storms of all 
grades, and especially from those appaling exhibi- 
tions of this kind to which most parts of our coun- 
try are subject. 

3. During the past season, ‘from winter to the 
present time, not a single severe thunder storm has 
occurred in this vicinity, nor have we heard thun- 
der, or seen lightning, even at a distance, since the 
month of June, more than two or three times. 

Inquiries—1, Has there been any unusual ex- 
emption from the phenomena of lightning and 
thunder, in other parts of the country through 
which railroads and telegraphic wires pass, since 
their erection ? 

2. Where such wires have been erected, without 
the rails, or the roads, without the wires, have the 
usual number and intensity of thunder storms oc- 
curred ? 

3. In sections of the country at a distance, say of 
30 or 50 miles, from railroads and telegraph wires, 
has there been observed any remarkable difference 
with respect to the phenomena in question, within 
the last few years ? 

Remarks.—It is a good rule, in natural philoso- 
phy, as well as in other departments of knowledge, 
never to form a theory until the facts on which it 
is to be founded have been clearly ascertained ; 
and yet, in the present case, I can hardly avoid 
making a few suggestions in anticipation of the 
results of the above inquiries. 

Telegraphic communications show that the elec- 
trical aura can be sent hundreds of miles in a se- 
cond of time ; thus proving that the wires through 
the centre line to such distances are charged with 
the fluid, and yet in another second. every vestige 
of this mysterious influence may be dissipated, as is 
shown by breaking the connection between the 
wires and the battery. Admitting that lightning 


and artificial electricity are identical, what pre- 
make room for the above remarks in your next No. | vents that of the atmosphere from following the 
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same laws, and being dissipated. or equalized by 
the same means. It is known, at all telegraphic 
stations, that the apparatus is affected by a thun- 
der storm, at the distance of hundreds of miles; 
and in the southern states the wires are often so 
fully charged with atmospheric electricity, that the 
small quantity added by artificial means has no 
appreciable effect ; and thus the usual telegraphic 
communications may be, and are, entirely suspend- 
ed for hours. 

The above being known facts, might we not in- 
fer that the result would be, at least, a partial equi- 
librium of the electrical influence between the at- 
mosphere and the earth, by means of the tele- 
graphic wires ; and that these wires, together with 
the iron tracks of the railroads, would combine to 
form an electrical equilibrium between distant por- 
tions of the atmosphere, and equally distant por- 
tions of the earth? And that thus those local ac- 
cumulations, which result in thunder storms, would 
be, at least. in a degree prevented ? 

It some of your subscribers, or others, who live 
near railroad and telegraphic lines, and also some 
who live at a distance from such lines, will be so 
kind as to answer the above questions, directed to 
J. L. Comstock, M. D., Hartford. Ct., the under- 
signed will communicate the result for publication 
in your useful journal. I am, sir, very respectfully 
your ob’t serv’t, J. L. Comstock. Hartford, Ct., 
September 19, 1848. 

Tue Rose.—But many of the finest ornaments 
of the garden, require no peculiar soil or treat- 
ment; and amongst these, are the old favorites, 
pinks and roses. A late writer on the rose, 
indeed, has said that ‘‘ rose-growing is con- 
fined to latitudes south of 41 deg.” but could he 
have ever visited Western New-York, or attended 
its exhibitions? Why, we have hundreds of supe- 
rior kinds that are perfectly hardy, and even the 
many colored Greville, blooms finely with a little 
protection in winter. 

It should also be remembered, that some tender 
roses, when killed to the ground, assume the habit 
of {herbaceous perennials; and send up stems from 
the root that bloom abundantly throughout the 
summer. I first observed this result in the Champ- 
ney and Aimee Vibert; and why may not all un- 
budded perpetual bloomers do so, if planted deep? 
Cut them down on the approach of winter, and 
cover the stumps with a sod. It would only be a 
new style of pruning. 

Roses, however, that only bloom once in the 
season, requiring the last years’ wood for the flow- 
ering stems to stand on, would not succeed with 
this treatment. 

Perhaps the best method of training the tall- 
growing kinds, is on pillars. Two years ago, I 
had pieces of scantling, twelve feet in length and 
three inches by four, planted as posts, first perfo- 
rating them in five or six places with a two-inch 


auger. Through these holes the stem of the rose 
isdrawn. As it lengthens, this operation should 


be repeated from time to time, till it reaches the 


top, about nine feet high; and as it depends on no 
decaying cord or bandage for support, it cannot be 
blown down by the wind. 

To insure these posts from decay, inch auger 
holes near the ground, were bored, slanting down- 
wards, not quite through, and filled with salt.— 
Some persons have used plugs in their posts to 
keep out the rain; but itis best to leave them open 
for a time, till the wood becomes saturated with 
brine. As the salt dissolves, more should be sup- 
plied—say two or three times a year. 

To obtain a finer display, I have planted roses 
of different colors, on opposite sides of the posts, 
intertwining their branches. At one, I have the 
tea scented Ayrshire and Violet Episcopal, by way 
of contrast; and at another, the Baltimore Belle 
and Queen of the Prairies. I have sixteen posts 
of this description, and have obtained, expressly 
for this pugpose, a sufficient number of tall grow- 
ing kinds. Further experiments are wanted, how- 
ever, to determine what sorts can be most fitly as- 
| sociated, and what shades of color will harmonize 
| the best. 
| Of all the insects that annoy the florist, the rose 
| bug ought to stand first on the list. Itis a perfect 
| nuisance; and it is doubted if any way to expel 
| them has been discovered, except by manipulation. 

Even in this northern land, they appear to have 

inhabited sand hills from time immemorial; and 
| would seem to be now on the increase ; but, on hea- 
| vy loams—which constitute perhaps nine-tenths of 
| this vast region—I think they have not been ob- 
|served. This exemption we ought to prize very 
highly, and gives us advantages over the south. If 
| afew of our roses, such as the Chromatella, are 
| prevented by our climate from assuming the habit 
of a tree, it is consoling to know that none in all 
our collections on heavy soils, will be defaced by 
| the rose-bug.—D. Thomas’ Address at Buffalo. 


HorTIicutturAL Humsves.—There are a num- 
ber of these which take periodical journeys in the 
papers, and are thus ‘‘ rescued,” as the Prairie 
Furmer says, *‘ from drowning.” Among them 
are, that the insertion of apple grafts in a potato 
before planting in the earth, insures their growth ; 
that covering asparagus, stalks with a bottle, the 
stalk will soon swell prodigiously and fill the bot- 
tle ; that the exclusion of grubs from cabbage 
may be effected by a circle of salt ; that trans. 
planting evergreens is suécessful at midsummer ; 
that by grafting or budding the peach on the wil- 
low, the fruit, when it grows will have no stones ; 
that plucking petato balls will cause a great in- 
crease in the tubers; that peach and apple seeds, 
planted in the fruit, will infallibly re-produce the 
same variety ; that the escape of sap, by pruning 
the grape in spring, will destroy the vine ; that 
the growth of vegetables or weeds, will prevent 
the soil from drying by affording shade, &e.—Cul- 
tivator. 
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Great Datry Farm.—One of the greatest dai- 
ries. in our country. is that of Col. MeacHam of 
Pulaski, N. Y. His farm consists of 1000 acres, 
300 of which are devoted to grass; and he keeps 
one hundred head of cattle, and ninety-seven cows. 
In one year he made 30,000 Ibs. of cheese, 20,000 
Ibs. of which sold at one time, in New-York, for 
from 64 to 7 cents per pound. He feeds his cows 
mostly on hay and carrots ; of the latter, he raises 
2000 bushels, and gives each cow half a bushel 
per day. And besides the benefit derived from his 
grass for his stock, he gathers not less than 300 
bushels of grass seed. Report of U. S. Patent 
Office. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


GraFTInG GrApPEs.—Simeon Folsom, (Lowell,) 
will find full directions for grafting grapes in our 
work on Fruit and Fruit Trees. 


Curcu.io.—/4. B. C., We cannot recommend to 
you any certain mode of getting good crops of 
plums in your sandy soil, but that of making a 
plum-yard adjoining your hog-pen, and allowing 
the hogs to have free run in it, (first protecting the 


trunks of the trees,) from the time the blossoms | 


open till the fruit commences to ripen. This is an 
effectual mode, and the only one on a large scale 


that we know. J. F.—The curculio commences | 


its attacks, usually, directly after the blossoms 


drop, aad from that time till the fruit is as large | 


as a hazlenut ; but mostly while it is quite small. 


Peacu Trees.—Geo. Jaques, (Worcester.) In | 
budding peach trees, the single buds are preferred, | 


(those being wood or growing buds ;) the double 
buds are usually blossom buds ; the triple ones con- 
tain both blossom and growing buds. The last will 
answer, but the first are the best. 


ANTHRACITE CoaL.—Brown, 


make heavy soils light. You had better mix it with 
brush or faggots, and use the whole to burn clay or 
sods, when the whole will make a most fertilizing 
compost. The ashes of anthracite coai have proved 
especially valuable as a top-dressing for the cherry 
tree. 


STRAWBERRIES.—W,. G. W., (Centre county, 
Pa.) The only superiority of the first runners of 
strawberry plants for new plantations is that they 
are usually the strongest. The firmest strawberry, 


(New London.) | 
Anthracite dust or screenings are of little or no 
value for orchards, except mechanically, i. e., to 
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| and therefore one of the most profitable for market 
culture, is the Hudson. 


Dryine Fruits.—W. G. W. You will find an 
account of the best mode of drying fruits, and espe- 
cially plums, in our work on Fruits. We shall 
soon translate and republish an interesting article 
on this subject, from a new German work. 


Hepvces.—M. J. S., (Boston.) The berberry 
will make a good hedgeif regularly sheared. You 
will see a good specimen of it in the grounds of 
Horace Gray, Esq., Nonantum Hill, near New- 
town. Wm. Johnson, (Baltimore.) The Osage 
Orange is our favorite hedge plant for all parts of 
the Union, where the winters are mild, or even 
where the thermometer does not sink lower than 5° 
below zero. Plants may now be had in most of the 
nurseries at low prices, by the thousand. 


TRANSPLANTING TREES.—E. Bidwell, (Charles- 
ton.) You will be much more successful in taking 
trees from the north in November than at any other 

‘season. Shorten the heads one-half when you plant 
them. J. W., (Burlington.) Raise a mound or 
hillock round your trees, a foot high, and let it re- 
main till the spring opens. This will not only pro- 
tect the roots from frost, but will keep the tree 
steady. A. R. P., (Newport.) Evergreens suc- 
_eceed best in spring planting ; but they may be 
| transplanted, with perfect success, at any season, 
if you preserve a ball of earth about the roots. 
| The hemlock likes best a cool damp soil, though it 
will grow on one perfectly dry. The European 
holly will not stand your winters. 


| Serectionsor Fruits.—J. Williams. The best 
three peaches for your garden are Early York, 
| George the Fourth, and Oldmixon Freestone. E. 
| P.R. The Cherry Currant may be had of Par- 
| sons & Co., and other nurserymen ; see catalogues. 
A Young Orchardist. Roxbury Russett and Bald- 
win are the two most profitable orchard apples for 
New-England. The Newtown Pippin does not 
suit the climate. 
| PruninG Vines.—An Amateur, (Trenton, New- 
Jersey.) We prefer autumn pruning, directly af- 
ter the leaves drop. to that done in February or 
March, for all hardy vines. 

*,* Correspondents who are subscribers, will 
hereafter find replies to any questions on subjects 
within the scope of this journal, in this depart- 
ment, (unless otherwise requested)—and all que- 
ries put ina brief shape, and sent tous free of post. 
age, shall receive attention. Ep, 








Tne second annual exhibition of this Society was held in 
the Geological Rooms, State street, Albany, on the 14th and 
15th instant, and was in all respects, considering the season, 
a most gratifying exhibition. 

The Society are under gene obligations to Messrs David 
Thomas of Aurora, J. J. Thomas of Macedon, William Ran- 
kin, Esq of Newark, N. J.. and 8. C. Groot of Schenectady, 
for the choice selection of fruiis presented by them for exhi- 
bition ; and which are more particularly referred to in the re- 
port of the committee. 

The friends of the Society have every reason for eneour- 
agement from this exhibition, and it cannot be doubted that 
this Society is now so well established as to realise all that its 
earliest friends anticipated from its organization. 

In the absence of the Secretary of the Society, Mr. R. F 
Johnstone, of this city, kindly proffered his services, and aid- 
ed in the arrangement and preparations for the exhibition. 

JOEL RATHBONE, President. 

VEGETABLES.—The Committee on Vegetables state that 
the contributions to this department were very numerous, and 
exceeded in interest any previous exhibition; and that in 
many cases it was very difficult to determine to whom the 
prize on several articles should be awarded. 

E. P. Prentice, of Mount Hope Three varieties of Rhu- 
barb, Red Cabbage, Late Drumhead Cabbage, Lima Beans, 
Egg plants, Parsnips, Peppers, Tomutoes, Carrote, Onions, 
Beets, Celery, seven varieties of Squashes, of which the com- 
mittee noticed especially the Marrow, Custard and Hybrid. 

_J.H. Willard of Troy. White Cabbage. Egg plants, Sal- 
sify, Onions, Martynias, Turnip Beets, Seedling Potatoes, 
Okra, Lima Beans, Squash Peppers, Tomatoes, Radishes, four 
varieties of Potatoes, Crookneck Squashes. 

_V. P. Douw of Wolvenhook, Greenbush Beans, four va: 
rieties, fine Egg plants, Peppers, Tomatoes, Okra, Long 
Green Cucumbers, Purple Cape Broccoli, Salsify, Long Blood 
Beets, Turnip Beets, Parsnips, Cabbage, White Crookneck 
and Brazil Squashes 

Frederic Keisel of Albany. Chicory Salad, White and Red 
Onions, Parsley, Turnips, Celery, Kohl Rabi, Leeks, Peppers 

Dr Herman Wendell of Albany. Kohl Rabi, Turnip Beets 
Blood Beets.Onions, Parsnips, Carrots, Chigory, Sweet Pota- 
toes, seedling Potatoes, Tomatoes, Peppers, Portugal Cab- 
bage, Red Cabbage, Drumhead Cabbage, and Martynias. 

John Taylor of Albany. Early pod seed Cucumbers, Beets. 

Judge Parker, Albany. Mammoth Tomatoes. 

Dr. J Wilson of Bethlehem. ‘Tomatoes, seed Cucumbers, 
Carrots, Squashes, Pumpkins, Turnips, Yellow Corn. 

Daniel Payne, of Albany. A fine show of Onions, large 
Cabbage, Blood Beets and Carrots. 

Joel Rathbone, of Kenwood. Egg plants, Carrots, Pars- 
nips, Turnip Beets, Onions, Marrow Squash, Boston Squash, 
seedling Rhubarb, Okra plants, Endive, Sweet Potatoes Lima 
Beans, Koh! Rabi, four varieties of Tomatoes, Seedling Pota- 
toes, Salsify, Leeks. 

Stephen Moseley, Bethlehem. Squashes, Cucumbers, 
Pumpkins, Muskmelons, Squash Peppers, Parsnips, Black 
Radishes, Yellow and Sweet Corn. 

Joel Munsell of Albany An ear of California Corn. 

R F. Jounstong, C N. Bement, J. Witson, M. pv. 

_ The eommitiee on Greenhouse Plants, Flowers, Floral De- 
signs, ete. heg leave to report that there were exhibited 

_ By Joel Rathbone, Kenwood. Two magnificent floral de- 
signs, @:e of a novel form, possessing great grace and beauty, 
and both composed of very choice flowers, arrauged with 
skill and good taste. Twenty varieties of Dahlias, of rare 
kinds and fine blooms. Thirteen varieties of Roses. 

_ By James Wilson, Eighty varieties of Dahiias, embrac- 
ing all the Jate and rare kinds. A large and beautiful collec- 
tion of Roses, among which were the following, La Reine, 
Prince Albert, Marquis Bocella, Madame Dammee, Duchess 
of Sutherland, Mrs. Cripps, William Jesse, Dr. Roque, Phee- 
mix, Soliman. Countess Duchatel, ete. A choice collection of 
Phloxes, Verbenas, German Asters, ete. Two beautiful bou- 
quets, one round and the other flat, arranged with much taste. 

By Louis Menand, Watervliet. Six greenhouse plants 
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in pots, viz. Erica eruenta, Erica blanda, Combretum purpu- 
reum, Fuchsia globosa, Cere us smithianus. ape 

By William Newcomb, Pittstown. Eighty varieties of 
Dahlias, a very choice collection aad perfect flowers; a beau. 
tifal show of German Asters, and a fine flat parlor bouquet. 

By Henry Vail, Mount Ida, Troy A round centre table 
bouquet, composed of rare flowers, and constructed with 
much taste. Also a new and elegant Dahlia called the Metro- 
politan Green. 

By Dr. Herman Wendell, Albany. A very handsome bas- 
ket-shaped bouquet, one round bouquet, a large and choice 
collection of Dahlias, German Asters and Verbenas, some 
seedlings among the latter being exceedingly fine. 

By V. P. Duuw. A very handsome collection of flowers, 
consisting of Noisette and Perpetual Roses, Verbenas, Eri- 
cas, Passion flowers, ete. 

By Amos Briggs, Schaghticoke. Two round bouquets and 
a collection Dahlias, German Asters, Roses, Heliotropes,&c. 

By Dr. J. Wilson, Bethlehem, A box containing a very 
beautiful collection of Dahlias. 

W. Newcoms, J M Lovett, M. Ferriss, E. H. Peass. 

FRUIT.—The Committee on Fruit reports that there were 
exhibited, ‘ 

By H. Vail, Mount Ida, Troy. Twenty-five varieties of 
Pears, including the Bell, Beurre d’Aremberg, Gansell’s Ber- 
gamot, Golden Beurre of Bilboa, Duchess d’Angouleme, 
etc. Twenty-one varieties of Apples, including Talman’s 
Sweeting, R. I. Greening, Yellow Newtown Pippin, English 
Russet, Detroit, Dominie, Swaar and others. Four varieties 
of Grapes, Black Prince, Blue Chasselas, Isabella, Catawba. 
Also the Noblesse Peach. oe 

By Dr Herman Wendell, A'bany. Twenty three varieties 
of Pears, including the Beurre Bosc, Beurre Spence, Van 
Mons’ Leon le Clere, Bartlett, Julienne, Muscadine, etc. 

By E. P. Prentice, Mount Hope. Twenty-six varieties of 
Apples, including the Rhode-Island Greening, Tallman’s 
Sweeting, Golden Russet, Pearmain, and other varieties. 

By Messrs. McCulloch and Kirtland, Greenbush.—Nine va- 
rieties of Apples, including the Spitzenberg, Golden Russet, 
Bark Knot, Baldwin, ete. Four varieties of Pears, Napoleon, 
Virgalieu, Sammer Bonchretien, Aston Town. _ } 

By J. J. Thomas, Macedon, Wayne county. Fifteen varie- 
ties of Apples, seven varieties of Pears, and three varieties of 
Peaches. ; 

By Judge Parker, Albany. Seven varieties of Grapes, viz. 
Sweet Water, Blue Chasselas, Black Burgundy, Winne, Fra- 
grant, Isabella, and Catawba. Bergamot and Virgalieu Pears. 

By Joel Rathbone of Kenwood. Fall Pi»pin, English Rus- 
set Apples. Fondante d’Automne and Van Mons’ Leon le 
Clere ; also a branch of the Ohio Everbearing Raspberry, 
loaded with fruit. . : 

By W. Rankin, Esq. of Newark, N. J. Seven varieties of 
Pears, three varieties of Peaches, and four varieties of Grapes. 

By Dr J. M. Ward, of Albany. Six varieties of Apples. 

By Amos Briggs of Schagiiticoke. A plate of very hand- 
some Bartlett Pears. , 

By S. C. Groot, Schenectady. Seven varieties of Pears, 
all very fine specimens. ; 

By David Thomas of Cayuga. Some very fine Nectarines, 

By J.D. Chism. Portugal Quinces, Persimmons, and a 
seedling Pear, resembling the Old Pound Pear. 

By the Hon. John Taylor, Mayor of Albany Gloria Mun- 
di Apples, and Virgalieu Pears. 

By Judge Harris of Albany. Three varieties of pears. 

By Dr. J. Wilson of Bethlehem Skilman’s Canteloupe 
Muskmelons, and Joppa and Spanish Watermelons. 

By V. P. Douw, Greenbush. Three varieties of Waterme- 
lons, and fine specimens of Citron Melons. 

By Dr. H. Wendell Six varieties of Melons, and Joppa 
and Spanish Watermelons 

B. B. Kirtland, Greenbush. Skilman’s Canteloupe and 
Bokhara Melons. : ay 

By H. Vail, Mount Ida, Troy. Six varieties of very fine 
melons. 

By Louis Menand, Watervliet. Some superior melons. 

V. P. Dovw, Jas.Witson, Wm. Buswe.z, B.B Kirtianp. 
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{Owing to unavoidable circumstances, the re- 
ports of the proceedings of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society have not appeared in the Horti- 
culturist for the past twomonths. To enable us to 
bring them up to the present time, we give eight 
extra pages with this number. ] 


June 24, 1848 

Business meeting—President M P. W:iveEr iv the chair. 

The committee to Whom was reterred the holding of a po- 
mological convention, reported that they deem the hvlding of 
such a convention desirable, and it was 

Voted, That ihe committee be authorised to negotiate with 
the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society and American Insti- 
tute upon the subject. 

The meeting was then dissolved. 


July 1, 1848 

A stated meeting—President M P. Witr er in the clair. 

The following gentlemen were elected members of the 
Society, A D. Webber, Nathaniel H Emmons, Noah Stur- 
tevant, Adin Hall, D. S. Kendall, Seiden Crockett, Boston ; 
Wm E. Strong, and Ly man F.Winship, Brighton; W.spen- 
cer, Lowell; Wm H. Davis, Milton. 

Voted, 'That appropriations for the objeets of this Society be 
made at the stated n-eetings in Jauuary, April, July and Oc- 
tober, and ai no other meetings, 

Adjourned for one week. 


July 8, 1848. 

Business meeting—President M_ P. Witper in the chair, 

John Schouler of West Cambridge was propused for mem- 
bership by the President, 

Adjourned for oue week. 

July 15, 1848. 

Business meeting—President M. P. WitpeER in the chair. 

President Wilder in bebalf of the committee, submitted the 
following report: 

Tife committee appointed to confer with the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society and the American Institute, in relation 
to the proposed pomological Convention at New-York, beg 
leave to report, that such a convention has been deemed de- 
sirable, and that, if it meet the views of this society, your 
committee ask authority to unite with the representatives of 
the above named assvuciations i fixing upon an early day in 
October next, and in making such farther arrangements as 
they may deem necessary. 

Voted, That the report be accepted, 

A communication was received from Thaddeus William 
Harris, Esq., Librarian of Harvard University at Cambridge, 
requesting a set of the various publications of the Society for 
the University’s library, and tie subject was referred to a 
committee consisting of the Corresponding Secretary and La- 
brarian, with instructions to request a copy of the Universi- 
ty’s Catalogue. 

Bowen Buckman of Woburn was elected a member of the 
Society. 

Adjourned for one week, 

July 22, 1348. 

Business meeting—President M P. Wiiper in the chair. 

Jonn H. Robinson of Dorchester was elected a member of 
the Society. 

Adjourned for two weeks. 

August 5, 1848. 

Business meeting—President M. P. Wiper in the chair. 

John F Hyde of Newton was proposed for membership by 
John A. Kenrick. 

A copy of their Transactions was received from the New- 
York State Agricultural Suciety, and it was 

Voted, That the thanks of the Society be presented to the 
New- York Agricultural Society. 


John Schouler of West-Cambridge was elected a member 
of the Society. 


Adjourned tor two weeks. 


August 19, 1848. 

Business meeting—President M P. Winper in the chair. 

Joseph Breck was appoinied secretary pro tem 

The following gent!emen were proposed for membership. 

Robert Manning, Salem, by Samuel Walker; Justus Evarts 
Wuiertown, by E. A Story 

A communication was received from Dr. W. D. Brinckle oi 
Philadelphia, accompanied with specimens of new pears, and 
it was 

Voted, That the thanks of the Soeiety be presented to Dr. 
B-inckle. 

Voted, To invite delegations, to consist of the President and 
two other members froin the tollowing societies to attend the 
annual exhibition of September 20th, 21st, and 22d, viz: The 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, Ameriean Institute, New 
York, Cincinnati Hortieultural Society, Ohio, New-York 
State Agricultural Society, Albany and Rensselaer Horticul- 
tural Society, Albany, New-Haven Horticultural Society, 
Conn, Rhode-Isi!aund Horticultural Soeiety, Providence, Es- 
sex County Institute, Mass., Woreester County Hort Society 
Mass , New-Bedford County Horticultural Soeiety, Mass. 

Adjourned for two weeks. 


September 2, 1848. 

Business meeting—President M P. WiipeEr in the chair. 

The following geutlemen were proposed for membership, 
Charlies J. Hendee, Roxbury, by Win B K.ngsbury, Wm. 
Hill, South Boston, by A. Bowditch. 

A letter was received and read from the St. Louis Horti- 
cultural Society requesting a copy of the Transactions of the 
Massaclinsetts Horticultural Society, and it was 

Voted, To place it in the hands of the corresponding Secre- 
tary to reply. 

A communication was received from the New- Haven 
Ho:ticultural Society accepting the invitation of this Society 
to be present at their aunval exhibition, and extending an in 
vitation to the Massachusetts Herticultural Society to send a 
delegation to attend their fair, which takes place on Septem- 
ber the 26th, 27th, and 2=th. and it was 

Voted, Vhat the subject be laid upon the table to be acted 
upon at the mext meeting. 

Voted, That the anvual exhibition commence on Tuesday 
the nineteenth instant instead of Wednesday the 20th instant 
as previously voted. 

Voted, Tiiut a delegation be appvinted to attend the Nationa 
Convention of Fruit-Growers to be heid at New-York on 
Tuesday the 1Mh day of October next, and that it consist of 
the following gentlemen, viz. The President, the Vice presi- 
dents, members of the committee on fruits, A. J. Downing 
Newburgh, N Y., Robert Manning, Salem, and such other 
members as inay hereatter be added. 

James F flyde of Newtown was elecied a member, 

Adjourned for one week 


Septemaer 9, 1848. 

Busivess meeiting—President M P. Wiper in the chair. 

Voted, That a delegation be appoiuted by the chair to at- 
tend the annual fair of the New-Haven Horticultural Society 
and Messrs. B V. French, E M Richards and Cheever 
Newhall, were chosen delegates with power to fill vacaneies. 

Voted. That a delegation be appointed by the chair to at- 
tend the anuval exhibition of the Rhode-Island Horticulwra 
Society, and Messrs. Samuel Walker, F. W. Macondray, anc 
David Hagerston were chosen delegates with power to fill 
vacaucies. 

Vored. That the corresponding Seeretary be requested to 
return the thanks of the Society to the Cincinnati Horticul- 
tural Society for their invitation to be present at their exhibi- 
tion On the 313th and 14th instant, and inform them that on ac- 
count of the proximity of the time to our own exhibition, anc 
the consequent engagement of members it will be imposs.b's 
to be represented. 
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Veted, That Josiah Lovett 2d, A. D. Williams, W. B. 
Kinsgbury, Joseph Breck, A. D. Williams, jr, Azel Bowditch, 
be added to the delegation appointed at the previous meeting, 
to attend the Central Convention of fruit growers at N. York. 

Voted, That no weekly exhibition take place on the Satur- 
day previous or subsequent to the annual exhibition, the Re- 
cording Secretary to give notice to that effect in the public 

rs. 

Voted, That the committee 0 ntickets to the festival be au- 
thorised to engage a suitable person to take charge of and 
have the entire disposal of the tickets, and that they be reser- 
ved for the members of the Society until Monday September 
18, afler which to be disposed of to all who may apply. 

Adjourned for one week 


Exhibition of Saturday, June 24. 


FLOWERS.—The display of Roses was very rich; all 
the stands being occupied with fine specimens. M. P. Wil- 
der, President of the Society, filled one of the circular stands 
with choice flowers; there was also a profusion of Roses 
from Hovey & Co , A. Aspinwall, John A. and William Ken- 
rick, Nonantnm Vale, Winships, Bowditch, Breck & Co, 
Parker Barnes, E. Wight, 8. Walker, B. V. French, Wm 
Mellar, F. W. Macondray, and others. Fine Pinks from Wm. 
Mellar, and Breck & Co. Bouquets from Messrs. Bowditch, 
Nugent Cadness, Mellar, Winships, and Miss Russell; cut 
flowers from numerous sources; pot plants from Nonantum 
Vale, by John Cadness; Native flowers from Solon Dike, 
Stoneham. 

The Rose family was fully and ably represented. To name 
all the fine varieties exhibited, would be to publish an ex- 
tended catalogue. 





AWARD OF PREMIUMS. 

Roses. Class No. 1.—For the best thirty varietie:, to A, 
Aspinwall, a premium of $8. 

Second best, to Hovey & Co, $6, 

Third best, to John Cadness, $4. 

Class No. 2.—For the best 12 varieties, to Joseph Breck, $5- 

Class No 3.—Hardy Perpetuals.—For the best 10 varieties, 
to Hovey & Co, $5. 

Second bestto A Aspinwall, $4. 

Prairie Roses.—For the best display, to Winships, $4. 

Second best, to Hovey & Co., $3. 

For the best display of Hardy Roses, to A. Aspinwall, $3. 

D. Haggerston, W. Quant, Joseph Breck, Judges. 

Pot Plants.—For the best six plants, Ist premium to John 
Cadness, $2 

Pinks —For the best six varieties, 1st premium to William 
Mellar; $4. 

Second best, to J. Breck & Co., $3 

Best display, Wm. Mellar, $2. 

Bouque!s—Mantel —For the best pair, to Winships, $2. 

Second best, William Mellar, $1. 

Vase —For the best, to John Cadness, $2. 

Second best. J. Nugent, $1. 

H. W. Dutton. William Quant, J. Breck, Judges. 

Gratuities —The Committee recommend a gratuity of $6 
to M. P. Wilder, for his fine display of Roses. 

To Miss Russell, for a baskei of Flowers, $1. 

Josern Breck, Ch’n Flower Committee. 





FRUITS.—Strawberries —F ine specimens of Hovey’s Seed- 
ling, from Otis Johnson, Lynn; Augustus Aspinwall, Brook- 
line; Hovey & Co., Boston; Augustus D. Rogers, Salem; 
Mr. Spaulding, South Reading; Azel Bowditch, Roxbury ; 
8S. Turner, Roxbury ; Isaac Fay, Cambridge; J. Richardson, 
Cambridge; and J. Owen, Cambridge. Boston Pine. by 


son, Bridgewater. Fay’s Seedling, by Isaac Fay, Cambridge 
Early Virginia, by Capt. Macendray; Willey’s Seedling, by 
Capt. Macondray; Ross Phenix, by Messrs. Hovey ; Jenny's | 
Seedling, by Nahum Stetson; Richardson’s Seedlings, Nos. | 
i, 3, a 5, by J. Richardson, Cambridge ; Mulberrv, by 
J Owen, Cambridge ; Alpine, red and whue, by J. L. L. F. 
Warren, Brighton. 

Grapes.—'l wenty varieties from J. F. Allen, Salem; among 
them we noticed Tottenham Park, Muscat, Black Hatif, and 
Hamburg ; also Black Hamburg and White Chasselas, from | 
A. Bowditch, and Blaek Hamburg, from Orr N. Towne, and 
E. Barnes, gardener to Samuel Bigelow, Brighton. 

Figs, from Nahum Stetson, Bridgewater, and J. F. Allen, 

em. 

Cherries.—Elton, from J. F. Allen, (fine.) also other varie- 
ties, by E. Browa Lynn; and George Thurber, Providense, 


Messrs. Hovey, J. Richardson. J. Owen, and Nahum Stet- | 


} 








seedlings. 


$$$ 
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Peaches —Coolidge’s Favorite, by Otis Johnson, Lynn. 
For the Committee, S. Waker, Chairman. 





VEGETABLES —From O. H. Mathers, by Thomas Need- 
ham, Brace Walker’s Prize Cucumbers. 

From A. D. Williams, Caul:flowers.j 

From J. F. Allen, Tomatoes. 


For the Committee, A. D. WiittaMs. Jr., Ch’n. 


Exhibition of Saturday, July 1, 1848. 


FLOWERS.—From M. P. Wilder, President, a beautiful 
array of cut flowers, filling one of the round stands, amoug 
them Solfataire and other fine roses, Japan Lilies, Phioxes, 
Giadioli, Veronica speciosa, and Lindleyana, Dahlias, Mag- 
nolias, &e, 

From Hovey & Co., 13 varieties Prairie Reses, as follows: 
Queen, Perpetual Pink, Superba, Baltrmore Belle, Caridora 
Allen, Pallida, Anna Maria, Eva Corinne, Jane, Pride of 
Washington, Triumphant, Miss Gunnell, Milledgeville, Anna 
Boleyn pinks, (fine.) Six superb varieties of Fuchsias, viz: 
Nymph, Defiance, Expansa, Seedling, (weeping,) Globosa 
superb, Enchantress. 

From Joseph Breck & Co., their usual large and elegant 
profusion of cut flowers, among them fine specimens of Mar- 
tagon, Orange and White Lilies, Phlox Van Houtii, Compa- 
nula Wallenbergia, roses in great variety, Delphiniums, 
Dahlias, &c. . 

From O. H. Mathers, by Thomas Needham, cut flowers 
in variety, Gallardias three varieties, Phloxes, roses, ver- 
benas, balsams, and fine seedling geraniums. 

From Warren’s Gardens; by J, Cadness, fine collection 
of Prairie, Lamarque, Solfataire, and other roses, cut flowers 
in varieties, two mantel and six hand bouquets. 

From William Kenrick, by Miss Russell, two pyramidal 
and two mantel bouquets. 

From James Nugent, one fine vase, and four hand bou- 

uets 
. From the Messrs. Winship, two fine mantel bouquets. 

From Azel Bowditch, a fine display of Moss and other 
roses; two mantel and eight hand bouquets, a plant of the 
Night Blooming Cereus, and two of Agapanthus. 

From S. Walker, Roxbury, a fine display of eut flowers, 
among them seedling Lythrums, Spirszea palmata, Penstemon 
alba, Delphinium Barlowii, roses. pansies, &c. 

PREMIUMS. 

Bouquets.—F or the best pair of mantel bouquets, Ist pre- 
mium to J. Cadness, $2. 

For the second best, to the Messrs. Winship, $1, 

For the best vase bouquet, to A. Bowditch, $2. 

For the second best, to James Nugent, $1. 

Pot Plants —For six fine Fuchsias, well grown, to Messrs. 
Hovey & Co., a premium of $2. 


For the Committee, Henry VW. Dutton. 





FRUITS.—Cherries —The President of the Society pre- 
sented three new varicties of Cherries, viz: Bigarreau, Prin- 
cesse, B. Gabaulis, and Belle Andegvise ; all of which may 
be classed with the best varieties. Col Wilder also exhibi- 
sed fine specimen: of the Waterloo. By Otis Johnson, Lynn, 
superior specimens of Bigarreau Couleur de Chair, White 
Bigarreau, Black Tartarian, and Sparhawk’s Honey Heart. 
By John Fisk Allen, Salem, beautiful specimens of Elton ard 
Black Tartarian. By Parker-Barnes, Dorchester, four boxes 
of White Bigarreau. 

Figs —By J.F Allen, Salem. 

Grapes —Thirteen varieties from J. F. Allen, Salem; fine 
clusters of Black Hamburg, from Azel Bowditch, Roxbury, 
and Zinfindal, from Otis Johnson, Lynn. ; ; 

Peaches. —The specimens of Coolidge’s Favorite, by Otis 
Johnson, Lynn, to-day, as also those of last week, were 
large, well-grown specimens. They were justly admired for 
their beauty, as were also all the other specimens of fruit 
exhibited by Mr. Johnson, who, we must state again, always 
places his fruit upon our table in fine order and with great 
taste. Capt. Macondray exhibited specimens of Sharpe’s 
Mr. Bowditch also exhibited specimens of a vari- 
ety without name. : 

Strawberries —Two boxes of Hovey’s Seneene (superior,) 
and one box of Prinee Albert, by Otis John on, Lynn Four 
baskets and six boxes of Fay’s seedling, by Isaac Fay, Cam- 
bridgeport; also specimens of Richardson’s seedling, num. 
bers 3 and 5, by Josiah Richardson, Cambridgeport. 

For the Committee, Sam’t WaLKEB, Chairman 
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VEGETABLES.—From O. H. Mathers, by Thomas Need- 
ham, a brace of Walker’s prize cucumbers. Ftom Gen. 
Jones, by H. Oimstead, Summer Squashes. 

For the Commtitee, A. D. WiLu1aMs, Jr. 





Exhibition of Saturday, July 15th, 1848. 


FLOWERS.—The department of Flora was by no Means 
neglected to-day by her friends and votaries. Seldom has that 
favorite of hers, the {ragrant Pink, been more freely offered 
or more effectively arrayed. Perhaps we should not particu- 
larize this prominent feature of the show, where, owing to 
the favoring sky of the past week, everything presented an 
appearance so beauuful and bright; and, where the eye was 
delighted not only with the choice exotic, but with the more 
hardy flowers ot Nature’s generous culture. It was “‘ prize 
day,”’ however, for this favorite flower, and hence we make 
of it an especial mention. 

President Wilder contributed to the exhibition a variegated 
grouping of fine seeding Lilies, (in 16 pots,) rare plants, to 
which, it will be recollected, he has devoted much care and 
attention, and which, in past years, as novelties, have at- 
tracted such admiring notice. Also, from the same cultiva- 
tor, four pois of Gladioli, of the varieties Duc D’Orieans, 
Liebnitzii, and Gandavensis. 

Frem Joseph Breck & Co., Carnations, Picotees, and other 
cut flowers, in profu-e and beautiful variety 

From Dr. Charles F. Chaplin, Cambridgeport, a fine collec- 
tion of Clove Pinks, Picotees, &c. 

From Samuel Walker, Roxbury, roses, (a fine cluster of 
Mad Desprez,) Phioxes, &c. 

From Mr. Mellar, Roxbury, Bouquets, Carnations, and 
other pinks, Dahlias, Phloxes, &c. 

From O. H. Mather, Brighton, by Thomas Needham, 
Roses, and varieties of Phlox, Gullardia, var Wellsiana, Picta 
eoccinea, &c. 

From William Kenrick, by Miss Russell, large mantel] and 
Other bouquets, Carnations, &c 

From John Cadness, Agapanthus, Spirwas, Phloxes, Pinks, 
bouquets, and pot plauts. 

From George B. Richardson, West Cambridge, bouquets 
of Pinks. 

From S R. Johnson, Charlestown, a beautiful display of 
d’Arcole roses, and picotees, in great variety—a brilliant fea- 
ture of the show. 

_From Parker Barnes, fine Pinks, hloxes, Crassula coc. 
cinea, &c 

From William Merriam, Brighton. Dahlias, very good for 
the season. 

From Hovey & Co., Pot Plants, four Achimines longi- 
flora. Two do. A. picta, a fine specimen of the new Hy- 
drangea japonica, with eight or ten heads of flowers, and one 
white Japan Lily, Phlox, Drummondii; also fine picotees and 
carnations, with other cut flowers. 

From Azel Bowditch, Roxbury, fine bourjuets. 

From William Winchester, Esq., Gloucester, Magnolias 

We were glad to see these specimens of indigenous 
plants. 

From James Nugent, Roxbury, bouquets. _ 

From W. Ashby, Fsq., Newburyport, Seedling Pansies. 

From J. E. Teschemacher, East Boston, three plants Cacti, 
seedlings Mammillaria speciosa, and C. Melocactus. 

It is gratifying, not oniy to the various members of the Sv- 
ciety, but to the public geverally, to notice from week to 
week, the continued efforts of the various amateur Cultivators 
in supplying the stand with so fine an assortment of graceful 
flowers—bounties yielded by Mother Earth, in ample remu- 
neration for the skill and science of the propagator, and so 
abounding in satisfaction, both to the sight and to the smell. 
Long may this right spirit of emulation be manifested, and 
long may a generous patronage reward the fostering care of 
the appreciating cultivator. 


PREMIUMS. 


David Haggerston; William Quant, and S Walker, Judges. 

For Carnations and Picotee Pinks.—For the best ten varie- 
ties, a premiumto Hovey & Co., $5. No second premium 
awarded. 

For the best display, to Hovey & Co., a premium of $3. 

A gratuity to S. R. Johnson, for a fine display of pico- 
tees, $2. 

Bouquets.—For the best mantel bouquet, to J. Cadness, $2 

For the second best, to the Messrs. Winship, $1. 
For the best vase do., to James Nugent, $2. 
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For the second best, to A. Bowditch, $1. 
For the Committee, Wm. B. Ricuarps. 





FRUITS.—Frora J. S. Sleeper, Raspberries, Franconia ; 
Cherries, Florence, and a seedling. This is the second year 
of trial of this cherry; and the committee were unanimous 
in passing the high encomium they had the previous season. 

M. P. Wilder, President, Pears, Citron des Carmes; also 
the Cherry Currant, (new,) large and fine. 
on & Co., Raspberries; Grapes, Macready’s Early 

ite. 

J. F. Allen, Raspberries, Franconia, large ; Grapes, Espe- 
rione, Chasselas, Red Traminer, fine, Ferrol, Zinfindal, White 
nice, Black Hamburg, Wilmot’s new. 

Solon Dike, Cherries, seedling. 

O. H. Mathers, by Thomas Needham, Grapes, Chasselas, 
Cannon Hall, Chasselas de Fontainbleau, Black Hamburgh, 
Fronugnan. 

Moses Young, Illinois, Apples of last year’s growth, ia 
good preservation 

Otis Johnson, Raspberries, Fastolff, Knevet’s Giant; Grapes, 
Zinfindal, Black Hamburgh, White Frontignen ; Cherries, 
Blackheart, also a cherry without a name, of superior merit. 
Mr. J. has exhibited this cherry for six years; and has not 
yet been able to identify it with any known variety. 

Galen Merriam, Cherries, Downer’s Late. 

Samuel Walker, Mulberries, Black. 

Rutter & McMullen, Grapes in variety; and Peaches. 

H. K. Moore, Cherries, Black Ox-heart. 

Messrs. Hyde, Thimbleberries, white ; Cherries, seedling. 

Parker Barnes, Cherries, Black Mazzard. 

A. D. Weld, Currants, Red and White Dutch, fine ; Rasp- 
berries, Franconia. 

Cheever Newhall, Raspberries, Knevet’s Giant, fine. 

S. R. Johnson, Guoseberries, 

B. V. French, Gooseberries in variety; Currants, red and 
white Dutch. ; 

Messrs. Winships, Currants, red and white, Victoria, rose 
color. Mulberries, black. 

A. D. Williams & Son, Currants, red and white, large 
and fine. 

C. E Grant, Raspberries, Fastolff. 

Azel Bowditch, Grapes, Black Hamburg, fine, White 
Chasselas. Peaches, fine 

J. Hovey, Gvoseberries, fine. 

1,. G. Thurston, Gooseberries. : 

J Love:t, Raspberries, Fastolff, Knevet’s Giant, large 
and fine. . 

F, Dana, Currants, red and white ; Raspberries. 

Josiah Richardson, Raspberries, Franconia ; Strawberries, 
Richardson’s Late. 

F. W. Macondray, Gooseberries ; Mulberries ; Raspber- 
ries, Knevet’s Giant, Franconia, Fastolff, and Antwerp. 
Cherries, Warreu’s Transparent, Florence. 


For the Committee, Esen Wicurt. 





VEGETABLES —From O. H. Mathers, by Thomas Need- 
ham, two brace Walker’s Prize Cucumbers. 

From F. W. Macondray, Early White potatoes, fine 
show 

From A D. Williams, Chenango and Early White Po- 
tatoes. 

From Barney Hedge, by Mr. Olmstead, Potatoes, very 
large. 


For the Committee, A. D. WituraMs, Jr. 





Exhibition of Saturday, July 22, 1848. 


FLOWERS.—From M P. Wilder, twenty six pots of Ja- 
pan Lilies, principally seedlings—one of them a red spotted 
variety seven feet high, with nineteen buds and blossoms. 

From 8. R. Johnson, a large quantity of Carnations, Pico- 
tees and Clove Pinks, some of them very fine. 

From Parker Barnes, a collection of fine double Hollyhocks 
Dahlias, and other cut flowers, including a fine specimen 0i 
Yucca filamentosa. , 

From Joseph Breck & Co., a large collection of doubie 
German Ten-week Stocks, double Pinks of various sorts, 
Phloxes, etc 

From O. H. Mathers, by Thomas Needham, fine Phloxes, 
and other choice cut flowers in variety. . 

From Wiiliam Mellar, seedling Picotee and Carnation 
Pinks, Dahlias and other cut flowers, and two bouquets. 
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From Watren’s gardens, by John Cadness, a pair of fine 
mantel and two hand bouquets, fine Picotee and Carnation 
Pinks, and other cut flowers. 

From William Kenrick, by Miss Russell, a basket of flow- 
era and eight hand bouquets, 

From John A. Kenrick, by Miss Mary Kenrick, a basket 
of flowers. 

From Hovey & Co.,a fine collection of Verbenas and dou- 
ble Hollyhocks, and a fine plant of Lilium japonicum album. 

From John Hovey, four bouquets. 

From Winships, a pair of mantel bouquets. 

From Samuel Walker, a fine spike of Yucca filamentosa. 

From James Nugent, one large pyramidal and eight hand 
bouquets. 

From A. Bowditch, one large pyramidal and four hand bou- 
quets. 

. From B. W. Ames, Ruxbury, Dahlias. 


AWARD OF PREMIUMS. 


For the best display of double Hollyhocks, first premium to 


Parker Barnes, $3. 
Second ditto, to Hovey & Co., $2. 


Vase or Pyramidal Bouquets —F irst premiun to James Nu- 
gent, $2. 


Second, to A. Bowditch, $1. 


Mantel Bouquets —First premium to John Cadness. $2. 
Second, to William Mellar, $1. 


William Quant. M. Cruikshanks, William Mellar; judges. 


The committee recommend a gratuity to Miss Russell for a 


basket of flowers, $1. 
To Miss Mary Kenrick, for the same, $1. 
Joseru Breck, Cha. 





FRUITS.—From J. Lovett, Gooseberries, white and red ; 
Currants, fine, and Raspberries fine. 


Thomas Needham, Grapes, White Frontignan,Cannonhall, 


fine, C. Fontainbleau, Black Hamburgh. 

Otis Johnson, Grapes, Zinfindal and Black Hamburgh, 
White Froutignan, high colored and fine bloom ; Currants ex- 
tra fine. 

J. Hovey, Gooseberries, seedlings and others, fine. 

E. Brown, Cherries. 

J. Kenrick, Mulberries. 

B. V. French, Cherries, Belle magnifique. 

Hovey & Co, Grapes, Chasselas and Black Hambutgh; 
white and red currants. fine. 

M. P. Wilder, Black Mulberry, Late Duke Cherries; Apri- 
cots, open culture, large and fine. 

J. F. Allen, Raspberries, Franconia, fine; Grapes, White 
Nice, Wilmot’s Red Chasselas, Wortley Hall, Esperione, Por- 
tugal, Bar sur Aube ; Sweet Montmorency Cherry. 

A. D. Williams, White and Red Currants, fine. 

George Walsh, Black Currants, 

Azel Bowditch, Grapes, White Chasselas. Black Hamburg. 

J. W. Foster, seedling Gooseberries. 

A. D. Weld, White and Red Currants. 

S. Dike, Cherries, White Figs. 

F. W. Macondray, Peaches, Sharp’s Scedling; Raspber- 
ries. 

James Nugent, Grapes, Black Hamburgh, and White 
Sweetwater, fine. 

J.L L. F. Warren, Seedling Cherries, fine; Franconia 
Raspberries, fne; Strawberries; Black Ischia Fig. 

For the Committee, 
F, W. Maconpray. 





VEGETABLES.—From O. H. Mathers, by Thomas Need- 


ham, a brace of Walker’s Prize Cucumbers 
From A. D. Williams, Cabbages and Tomatoes. 
For the committee, 
A. D. Wittiams, JR. Cha. 


Exhibition of Saturday, July 29, 1848. 





FLOWERS.—From M. P. Wilder, two large plants of 


Japan Lilies, Gloxinias, etc., also a variety of cut flowers, in- 
cluding new Gladioli and Phloxes. 

From Winships, cut flowers, including Clematis in variety; 
also two handsome circular bouquets 

From F. R. Bigelow, two Cactus triangularis. 
a Hovey & Co., six pot plants, and fine Verbenas and 

inks. 

From Warren’s Gardens, by John Cadness, a rich display 
of Greenhouse plants, including the following, some of them 
rare and beautiful and all well grown: Stephanotus floribun- 








dus, Aristolochia candate (new,) Veronica speciosa, Veronj- 
ca lindleyana, Ixora rosea, Achimenes longiflora, Achimenes 
grandiflora, Vinca alba, Rondoletia speciosa, Stygnaphylon 
ciliatum (new,) Fuchsias, Smith’s Queen Victoria, globosa - 
Cacti in variety; also bouquets and cut flowers. ’ 
_ Bouquets from James Nugent, John Kenrick by Miss Ken- 

rick, Miss Russell and Azel Bowditch. 

From William Mellar, cut flowers and bouquets. 

From O. H. Mathers, by Thomas Needham, Lewis Daven- 
portand Joseph Breck & Co., cut flowers in variety. 

From Mrs. Ball Hughes, Dorchester, a bouquet of pressed 
flowers, in a frame and under glass, so finely dried, pressed 
and arranged as to resemble a finely executed painting. 





AWARD OF PREMIUMS. 


For the best pair of mantel bouquets, first premium to John 
Cadness, $2. 


Second, to William Mellar, $1. 


For the best pair of round or pyramidal bo 
premium to James Nugent, $2. - ae 

Second, to A. Bowditc! , $1. 

The Judges recommend a gratuity of $5 to John Cadness 
for his fine display of oo plants. 

David Haggerston, W. Quant, S. Walker, judges. 


The committee recommend a gratuity of $1 to Miss Rus- 
sell, for a large bouquet. 


For the committee, 
JoszPu Breck, Chan. 





FRUITS —Josiah Rich ardson. Plums called Early Golden 
Drop, supposed to be identical with the Jaune hative. 

A. D. Williams and Son, Currants, Red and White Dutch: 
Pears, Citron des Carmes. . 

Azel Bowditch, Grapes, Black Hamburgh, fine. 

E. Brown, Lynn, Apples, Early Harvest; Cherries with. 
out name; Pears, two sorts, both for a name. 

Warren’s Gardens, Raspberries, Franconia. 

J. F. Allen, Currants ; Raspberries, Franconia, fine; Nec- 
tarines, Hunt’s Early Tawney; Grapes, Muscat of Lunel 
Esperion, Wilmot’s Black Hamburgh, fine, Nice, Ferral and 
Zinfindal. 

A. W Withington, Apples, Early Harvest and Red Astra- 
= ee fine. - 

tis Johnson, Blackberries; Pears, Citron des : 
Cherries, Mazard; Currants, White Dutch, fine; “Gunes 
White Muscat, Zinfindal, fine, Black Hamburgh, fine. ; 

Thomas Needham, Grapes, Cannonhall Muscat, Golden 
Chasselas and Black Hamburgh. 

Samuel Bigelow, Grapes, Black Hamburgh, fine. 

Cheever Newhall, Pears, Citron des Carmes. 

George Wilson, Currants, May’s Victoria, very fine, White 
Dutch, very fine. 

Jvhn Washburn, Apples, Red Astrachan. 

Hovey & Co, Grapes,Pitmaston, White Chasselas, Chasse- 
las Fontainbleau, Wilmot’s Black Hamburgh, very fine ; 
White Frontignan, Muscat blanc hatif, Black Hamburg, 
Chasselas musque; Cherries, Lamercier ; Pears, Doyenne 
d’Ete, a good summer pear. 

Henry Vandine, Pears, Citron des Carmes; Apricots, Moor- 
park, and one sort unnamed, 

Galen Merriam, Pears. Citron des Carmes 
For the committee, 


Joszerx S. Capor. 





Exhibition of Saturday, August 5, 1848, 


FLOWERS.—From M. P. Wilder, six plants fine new Gia- 
dioli, and cut flowers. 

From Joseph Breck & Co., a great variety of cut flowers. 

From Winship’s nurseries, a fine specimen of Erythrina 
cristi-galli, and Clematis ; also bouquets. 

From Otis Johnson, two bouquets. 

From Azel Bowditch, one large pyramidal and six small 
bouquets. 

From Francis Putnam, Salem, by John Sheehan, one pyra- 
midal and two mantel bouquets. 

From Warren’s garden, by John Cadness, one plant of 
Cestrum auranticum (fine), two vase and six hand bouquets, 
with a great variety of cut flowers, including new Gladiolus. 

From Hovey & Co., fine specimens of Trachymene cceru- 
lea, and Phlox in variety. 

From G Gilbert, Plymouth, a large quantity of the bean- 
tiful native plant Sabbattia chloroides, two varieties, Orchis 


blephariglottis and fimbriata, Lobelia cardinalis aud Solidag o. 
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From William Kenrick, by Miss Russell, six bouquets and 
a basket of flowers. 

From John A. Kenrick, by Mrs. Kenrick, a neat basket of 
flowers. 

From James Nugent, one pyramidal and fine hand bou- 
quets, with a variety of cut flowers 

From Lewis Davenport, Milton, Roses, Verbenas, Dah 
ias, etc. 
From James Cruikshanks, new Convoelvulus minor (beau- 
tiful,) and Sweet Peas. 





AWARD OF PREMIUMS. 


For the best pair of mantel bouquets, to John Cadness, $2. 

For the second, to Messrs. Winship, $1. 

For the best pyramidal bouquet, to James Nugent, $2. 

For the second, to John Sheehan, $1. 

James Cruikshanks, 8. Walker, J. Breck, judges. 

The commitiee recommend a gratuity of one dollar each 
to Miss Russel and Mrs Kenrick, for baskets of flowers. 

Josepu Breck, Chn. 





FRUITS —Otis Johnsen, Apples, Red Astrachan, very fine; 
Figs, Black and St. Michael’s; Grapes, Zinfindal and Black 
Hamburgh. fine; Pears, Citron des Carmes. 

A. W. Withington, Apples. Red Astrachan, Early Harvest, 
Benoni and Sine qua non. small. 

J. Owen, Apples, Early Harvest. 

J Eustis, Apples, Early Harvest. 

F. Dana, Apples, Sopsavine and Garretson’s Seedling.(?) 

A. D. Williams & Son, Apples, William’s Favorite, Early 
Bough, Red Astrachan, Early Harvest, Dutch Codlin, and 
one other sort; Currants, Red Dutch; Pears, Sugar-top and 
one other sort unnamed; Plums, American Yeilow Guage, 
also Jargonelle Pears, very fine. 

Henry Vandine, Apricots, Moorpark and Breda ;(?) Pears, 
Citron des Carmes. 

J. S$. Cabot, Pears, Citron des Carmes and Doyenne d’ Ete. 

Josiah Lovett 2d, Pears, Citron des Carmes, fine; cultiva- 
ted Blackberries, very fine. 

W. C. Strong. Plums. two sorts, Nectarine and Rvyal Hatif, 
(?) large and fine in appearance. 

oe E Allen, Peaches, Pot, (?) Tippecanoe and one other 
sort not named; Grapes, White Nice, Wilmot’s New Black 
Hamburgh, Ferral and others; Raspberries, Franconia; Nec- 
tarines, Hunt’s Early Tawney. 

Cheever Newhall, Grapes, Zinfindal and Black Hamburgh. 

Azel Bowditch, Grapes, Lombardy and Black Hamburgh. 

Hovey & Co., Grapes, Chasselas, Fontainbleau, Wilmot’s 
Black Hamburgh, Black Hamburgh, White Frontignan, 
Muscat blanc hatif, fine. 

Samuel Walker, Pears. Jargonelle, fine, Belle de Bruxelles, 

B. V. French, cultivated Blackberries. fire. 

Galen Merriam, cultivated Blackerries, very fine. 

For the committee, 
JosrPu S. Cazor. 





Exhibition of Saturday, August 12, 1848. 


FLOWERS.—The scorching heat of the past week was 
most unfavorable for a good exhibition of flowers. It was 
however, much better than could have been expected. ‘There 
were many fine Phloxes, Gladioli, Balsams, and other flowers 
of the season. In the stand of the President of the Society, we 
noticed a fine bloom of the new Dahlia Berryer, one of the 
crack flowers of this tribe, for the present year—very fine 
shape, color rich black maroon 

John Cadness made a grand display of Gladioli and other 
flowers from Warren’s garden ; two large flat bouquets, very 
fine and numerous hand bouquets ; 

Joseph Breck & Co., made their usual display of cut flow- 
ers, including a great variety of Phloxes and other perennials 
and annuals. ; 

There were also cut flowers in great variety from Thomas 
Needham, Parker Barnes, Lewis Davenport, James Nugent, 
and others 

John Parker of Roxbury exhibited some fine Dahlias; very 
good flowers were noticed in most of the collections. 

From Miss Russell, a fine pyramidal bouquet, bouquets al- 
so from A. Bowditch and J. Nugent. 

AWARD OF PREMIUMS. 

For the best display of Balsams, first and only premium to 
Thomas Needham, $3. 

For the best pair of Mantel bouquets, first premium to John 
Cadness, $2. 

Pyramidal ditto, first to James Nugent, $2. 
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Second. to Miss Russell, $1. 

The committee recommended a gratuity of $3 to John 
Cadness, for a grand display of Gladioli, Gondiiensis, flori- 
bunda, belvideros, Petunias, etc. 

Also to Miss Mary Kenrick, for a basket of flowers very 
neatly arranged, a gratuity of $1. 





FRUITS.—Otis Johnson, Apples, Red Astrachan, very 
fine, Early Bough; Pears, Jargonelle of the French, Jargo- 
nelle English. 

John Washburn, Plymouth, Apples, Horseblock Sweeting, 
seedling apple (handsome,) Pears, Bloodgood. 

Josiah Lovett, Blackberries extra fine. 

C. M. Richards, Christiana Melons. 

J Fisk Allen, Grapes, Portien Noir. 

Messrs. Hovey & Co., Peaches cultivated in pots, verv fine, 
two varieties; Grapes, Wilmot’s Black Hamburgh, White 
Frontignac, Chasselas Fontainbleau, Black Hamburgh, Red 
Chasselas, Chaptal (new) Chasselas, Musque Muscat B. Ha- 
lif, Figs, Brunswick, White Marseilles, Black Ischia, Bronze 
Turkey. 

J LL F. Warren, Apples, Early Harvest and River. 

Garden of Lunatic Asylum, Louis Phillippe Plums. 

A. D. Williams & Son, Pears, Jargonelie Katers, five vari- 
eties of early Pears, no name; Williams and three other va- 
rieties; Plums, three varieties; Currants. 

Samuel Walker, Pears, Belle de Bruxelles, Jargonelle 
English. 

John S. Sleeper, Plum, Early Apricot. 

Galen Merriam, Pears, Jargonelle of the French. 

Marshall P. Wilder, Pearst Beurre d’ Allemagne, French 
Jargonelle, Belle d’Aout, Bloodgood 

J. Owen, Pears, Crawford, English Jargonelle,French Jar- 
gonelle, Plums, no name. 

Azel Bowditch, Grapes, Lombardy and Black Hamburgh. 

E. Brown, Lynn, Apples, Early Harvest; Pears, English 
Jargonelle. 

Messrs. Breck and Co., Belle d’ Aout. 

Cheever Newhall, Apples, Curtis Stripe, Summer Rose, 

Messrs. Hyde, Apples, Orange Sweeting and Williams. 

James Nugent, three varieties of Grapes. 

Henry Vandine, Plums, Italian damask, Early Yellow 
Gage, Yellow Honey, Royal d’Tours one variety unnamed ; 
Pear, French Jargonelle. 

F. W. Macondray,{Pears, French Marie Louise, Julien; 
Jargonelle, Black Hamburgh Grapes; Coolidge’s Favorite. 

For the committee, 
F. W. Maconpray, 





VEGETABLES —O. N. Lane, by A. Bowditch, Broad 
Windsor beans. 
For the committee, 
A.D. WiiiiaMs, 





Exhibition of Saturday, August 19th, 1848. 


FLOWERS.—From M. P. Wilder, President of the So- 
ciety, and Joseph Breck & Co., a great variety of Phloxes, 
Dahlias, and other cut flowers. 

From Hovey & Co., Phloxes. 

From James Nugent, Phloxes; 1 round, 2 mantel and 6 
hand bouquets. 

From Warren’s Gardens, by John Cadness, cut flowers, 
pot plants, two large mantel and six hand bouguets. 

From O. H Mathers, by Thomas Needham, Phloxes, Bal- 
sams, &c. 

From William Kenriek, by Miss Russell, two baskets of 
flowers, and five bouquets. 


AWARD OF PREMIUMS. 


For the best 10 varieties of Phloxes, 1st premiun to Joseph 
Breck & Co., $6. 

a the second best variety, a premium to Hovey & Co., 
of $4. 

For the third best variety, a premium to James Nugent 
of $3. 

For best Mantel Bouquets, 1st premium to John Cadness, $2. 

For the second best, a premium to James Nugent, of $1. 

For the best Pyramidal do., a premium to James Nugent, 
of $2. 

William Quant, Alexander McLennan, Judges. 

The committee recommend a gratuity to Miss Russell, for 
baskets of flowers. of $1. 
Josepu Brecx, Ch’n Flower Commitiee. 
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FRUVITS.—From Eber Wight, Pears, Julienne. ; 
wie: C. Strong, Plums, Blue Perurigon (?) Nectarines, 
iruge. 

FW Macondray, Pears, Espredon, Jargonelle. 

Joseph Burnett, Apples, Pumwater. fine. 

Charles H. Pendteton. Applies, Summer Greening. 

A. D. Witliams & Son, Apples, Williams, fine. Plums, for 
aname. Pearh, Jargonelle, fine, Dearborn’s Seedling. 

Emery Bemis, Plums, Royal de Tours, fine. 

E Brown, Pears, Jargovelle, Dearboru’s Seedling. 

Breck & Co., Plums, Royal de Tours. Pears, Belle de 
Bruxelles. 

Ralph Crooker, Plums, Royal Hatiff. 

A. D. Weld. Apples, Williams, fine. 

Join Washburn, Apples, Horse Block, (fine,) from the 
origiual tree. 

. B.D. Emmons, Grapes, White Chasselas. 

Azel Bowditch, Grapes, Black Hamburgh. 

Samuel Walker, Chelsea, Plums, Nectarine, fine. 

Samuel Walker, Roxbury, Pears, Tyson, Summer Franc 
Real, Passans du Portugal, and one dish withoct a name, 
Hampden’s Bergamot 

From Warren's Gardens, Figs, Brunswick, Lee’s Perpetual 

Hovey & Co, Peaches, six dishes, fine; Grapes, el.ven 
Varieties. 

O. H Mathers, by Thomas Needham, Grapes, 8 varieties 

Anson Nickerson, Pears, Jargonelle, extra fine. 

Otis Johnson, Apples, Yellow Siberian Crab, Barly Bough, 
fine, Red Astrachau, fine, Summer Pearmain, | dish Without 
a vpame ; Pears, Bloodgood, fine, Dearborn’s Seedling, August 
Muscat, Rostiezer, delicious, though premature, Jargonelle ; 
Plums. Fothecingham ; Nectarines, Barly Newington, beauti- 
ful specimens of this desirable variety; Figs, Black St. Mi- 
chaei 

M.P. Wilder, President, Pears, Passars du Portugal, and 
Franc Real (Summer ) 

B. V. French, Apples, River, Garden Royal, Early Straw- 
berry. 

Charles Downing, by Mr. French, Apples, Summer Rose, 
Dodge's Early Red, Tart Bough, (passed eating.) 


Dr. W. B. Brinkle, Correspondiug Member, Pears, Oit’s | 


Seedling, (a native) a pear of superior quality, Steimmetzer’s 
Catharine, worthy of a further trial, Copia (Copea improper- 
ly, having been raised by and named for a Mr Copia.) 

For the Conmittee, Basen Wicut. 





VEGETABLES —From G. C. 
Quant, Egg Plants and Tomatoes. 
For the Committee, 


Crowninshield, by John 


A. D. WiiiiaMs, Jr. 





Exhibition of Saturday, August 26, 1848. 


FLOWERS.—From M. P. Wilder. Jupan Lilies, grown 
out doors, which stuod the winter without protection. The 
hardiness of these Leautiful and fragrant flowers will be a 
source of gratification to amateurs, as they will be a great ac- 
quisition to the borders. Alsoa great variety of fine Puloxes, 
Dahlias, &c, 

From James Nugent, one pyramidal, six hand, and two 
mantel bouquets; also a fine assortment of cut flowers. 

From Johu Kenrick, by Miss Mary Kenrick, a basket of 
flowers. 

From Parker Barnes, fine Dahlias. cut flowers, and six pot 
plants. 

From Warren’s Gardens, by John Cadness. two large and 
eight hand bouquets, and a great variety of cut flowers 

From G. C. Crowninshield, by Join Quant, six pot plans. 

From Wm. Kenrick, by Miss Russeil, one pyramidal, and 
three muntel bouquets 

From Isaac Spear, German asters. 

From Lewis Davenport, ro-es and fine Dahlias. 

From Joseph Breck & Co., a great variety of cut flowers. 

From John Parker, fine Dahtias 

AWARD OF PREMIUMS. 

For the best pair of Mantel Bouquets, Ist premium to John 
Cadness. $2 

Second do , to James Nugent, $1. 

For the best Pyramidal bouquet, Ist premium to James 
Nugent, #2. 

Second do, to Miss Russell, $1. 

For the best six varieties of pot plants, Ist premium to 
John Quant, #2 

The Committee recommend a gratuity to Parker Barnes, 
for eix Pot Plauts, $1. 
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To Mary Kenrick, for a basket of Flowers. $1. 


For the Committee, Joszru Bascx, Chairman. 


—_-_—«_—_ 


FRUITS.—A. D. Williams & Son, Apples, Williams, Por- 
ter, Fall Sopsavine, Pumphin Sweet, Alexander; Pears 
Orange, Vienna, Rousselet de Kheims, Harvard, Beurre 
d’Amalis, William's Early, Seedling, and three unnamed. 

George Bartlett, Apples, for a name, unknown. 

John Was burn, Apples, Monamet, heretofore called 
Horseblock apple, is very fine. 

Otis Johnson, Apples, Summer Pearmain ; Pe 
et Bonne, Bloodgood, Dearborn Seedling, tee’ ae 
Real, and Rostiezer; Figs, Black Fig of St Michaels. 

M P Wilder, President of the Society. Apples, Garden 
Royal, hancsome; Pears, Striped Beurre d’Amalis, Belle 
d’Aout, Bloodgood, Dearborn’s Seedling, and one received 
from France as Marie Louise 

Samuel Hill, Plums, Black Imperial, fine 

Messrs Breck & Co., Pears, Belle d’ Aout. 

ne & Co., Pears, Summer Franc Real, and five 
oluers 

F. W. Macondray, Pears, Beurre d’Amalis, 
Arch Duke Charles; Grapes, Black Hamburg. 

S. R_ Johnston, Plums, Bolmar’s Washington, fine. 

George Walsh, Plums, Green Gage. 

Warren’s Garden, Pears, Dearborn’s Seedling 

James Nugent, Pears, Bartlett; Grapes, Black Hamburg 
fine, and Sweetwater. F 
| W = C. Strong, Nectarines, fine. 
Isaac Fay, Piums, Yellow Gage, and one other sort. 
| Samuel Walker, Apples, Crab, a new variety; Pears 
| Hampden, Bergamo:, [{haudsome, not first rale—good re 
market.) Rostiezer, Summer France Real, Passans du Portu- 


Summer Rose, 


gal, Summer Rose, Vallee Franche, Flemish Beauty, Wil- 
liams’ Karly; Plums, Bolmar’s Washington : 

Hovey’ & Co, Figs, White Ischia. White Marseilles, extra 
fine, Brunswick, Brown Turkey; Grapes, Wilmot's Black 
Humburgh, Black Hamburgh, Grissly Frontignac, White 
do.. Museat Blane Hatif, Red Chasselas, and three others 

Nahum Stetson. Figs. Brunswick ; Grapes, Red Chasse. 
| las, Pitmaston, White Cluster. White Muscadine Muscat 

Malvasia, Macready’s Early Whi e. : ’ 

O. H Mathers, by Thomas Needham, Grapes, B Franken- 
dal, Muscat of Alexandria, B. Hamburg Grissly Frontignac 
Frontiguae, Golden Chasselas. B Lombardy, Chasselas Fon- 
— Chasselas Musque, De la Palestine, one sort un- 
named. 

G C Crowninshield, by John Quart. Melon. 

Henry Vandine, Plums, Early Yellow Gage, Washington 
Italian Damask, Ponds’s Seedling, Wilmot’s Early Orleans, 
Black Imperial, Prince’s large Yeliow Gage, and Green 
Gage. 

J 3S. Sleeper, Plums, Smith’s Orleans, Yellow Gage; Pears 
Summer Rose. . : 

S. Downer, Jr, Pears, Gros Roi Louis--not worthy cul- 
tivation. 

Kinery Bemis, Pears, Dearborn’s Seedling, Muscadine 

J. F. Allen, Nectarines, Downton, Hardwick Seedling 
Roman, fine. Hunv’s Early Tawney, !emple’s, very Gne; 
Peaches, Yellow Rareripe. New Jersey Gros Mignonne, 
Covlige’s Favorite, fine Old Royal George. fine. Gros Mig- 
nome True, fine, Hoffman’s Favorite, fine, Violet Hatif 
T:ippecanve ; Plums, Greeu Gage ; Pears, Tyson. Passans an 
Portugal, S. Frane Feal. Hanners; Grapes, Portia Noir 
Wortley Hall Seedling, Ferral, White Nice, Golden Chas- 
se'as 

Robert Watt, Apple fora name. Beauty of Kent? 

Azel B wditch, Grape-, Black Hamburgh. 

J. Owen, Plums, Gren Gage. P Imperial Gage, Jefferson 
Bingham. Lawrence Favori'e, Columbia, Waslington Dam- 
sons, aud one for aname ; Apples for a name; Pears do. 

Kliwanger & Warry, Rochester, NY, Pears sent as 
Belle de Bruxeiles, same as Belle d’Aout, has been cultiva- 
ted here for several years. and these, as all other specimens 
have been. w re utterly worthless 

Vomoogical Garden, Salem. R. Manning, Pea j 
Elizabeth, and unknown, from Van ino eters, 

N P Sm.th, Groton, Apples, Foundling, a good apple, and 
covering over 60 days in its ripening , 

For Committee, 





Josepu S Casor. 





VEGETABLES —From F. W Macundray, Lima Beans, 
From G. C Crowninsnield, by John Quant, Lima Beans. 
For the Committee, A.D, Wixtiams, Jr. 


CL 
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Exhibition of Saturday, September 2nd, 1848. 

FLOWERS.—Fine Bouquet of indigenous flowers from 
S. G. Swan, of Medford. — 

From James Nugent. six hand aad two flat bouquets, also 
one round bouquet and cut flowers. 

From George C. Crowninshield, by John Quant, oue pyra- 
midal bouquet. ; ; 

From William Kenrick, by Miss Russell, three bouquets 
and a basket of flowers. 

From John CaJness, two flat and seven hand bouquets, 
also cut flowers. ; 

From John Kenrick, by Mrs. Kenrick, a basket of flowers. 

From J. Breck & Co., a large variety of cut flowers. 

From Lewis Davenport, a lot of cut flowers, 

From Isaac Spear, an assortment of Asters. 

From John Parker, an assortment of Dahlias. 
For the Committee, JosePH Breck, Ch’n. 


—_—_— 


FRUITS.—From Otis Johnson, Pears, Vallee Franche. 
Belle et Bonne, Beurre d’Amalis, Dearborn’s Seedling. 

A.D. Williams & Son, apples, Williams, and two vars. 
for name ; Pears, William’s Bon Chretien, Orange, Fondante 
d’Automne, Harvard, Julienne, Summer Franc Real. 

Breck & Co., Pears, Summer Franc Real. and Harvard. 

Galen Merriam, Peaches, Jaques and Coolidge’s Favorite ; 
Pears, William’s Bon Chretien. 

Thomas Needham, eight vars Grapes, names mentioned in 

evious reports. 

PW. C. noone. by John Donald, ten dishes of Grapes in 
var; Nectarines in var. oh 4) 

George Walsh, Plums, Green Gage; Pears, William’s Bon 
Chretien. . , 

J. F. Allen, Peaches, Manning, Crawford’s late, Violet 
Hatif, Crawford’s Early, Grosse Mignoune, Yellow Rare- 
ripe, New-Jersey Grosse Mignonne, Royale, Tippecanoe, 
Coolidge’s Favorite, Nectarines, Roman, Violet Hatif, New- 
ington, Boston; Plums, Green Gage; Pears, Dearborn’s 
Seedling, Passans de Portugal, Summer Franc Real, Han- 
nas. William’s Bon Chretien ; Grapes, Golden Chasselas. 

Messrs. Liversedge, Grapes, Black Hamburg, from two 
years planted vines, bunches very large, berries not well co- 
lored. 

Hovey & Co., seven vars. of Grapes, would make a mnch 
better appearance if pains were taken to preserve the bloom; 
Figs, White Marseilles, Brown Turkey, Black Ischia, and 
one other var. ; 

James Nugent, Plums, Imperial Gage; Grapes, Black 
Hamburg and Sweetwater. ; 

Warren’s Garden, Apples, Minister, Parkman’s Favorite, 
Porter, Esopus, Vandevere, Capen Apples, Red and Yellow 
Siberian Crabs; Pears, Dearborn’s Seedling, fine, William’s 
Bon Chretien, Winship’s Seedling, Summer Bergamot, Stone 
Pear, Saint Ghislain, and Washington; Plums, Duane’s Pur- 
ple, Kirk’s New, Pond’s Seedling, Diamond, Yellow Gage, 
Green Gage, Smith’s Orleans; Nectarines, Breda; Grapes, 
Black Hamburg, and two baskets of assorted Fruits. 

George Wilson, Plums, Smith’s Orleans, Kirk, Green and 
Imperial Gage. p : 

John Parsons, Plums, Imperial Gage, Bingham, and Wash- 
ington. 
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William W. Merritt, Plums, White Gage, 


and Washington” 
‘ E. Bradshaw, Plums, Black Imperial, and Washington, 
ne. 

J. S. Sleeper, Plums, Imperial Gage, Violet Gage, Smith's 
Orleans; Pears, Harvard. 

Messrs. Winship, Pears, Winship’s Seed'ing, Washington, 
and two varieties for name. 

S. R. Johnson, Plums, Bolmar’s Washington, fine. Henry 
Vandine, Smith’s Orleans, Green Gage, Imperial Gage, 
Prince’s Yellow Gage, Coe’s Golden Drop, Red Magnum 
Bonum, Halen’s Superb, Lombard’s Seedling, Early Yellow 
Gage, Corses Admiral; Pears, Green Sugar. 

S. Walker, Pears, Belle de Bruxelles or Belle de Aout; 
Plums, Green Gage, extra fine, Washington, Bingham; Nee- 
tarines, White, new; Pears, Tyson, William’s arly. 

Josiah Richardson, Plums, Diamond, Smith’s Orleans, Du- 
ane’s Purple, Imperial Gage ; Pears, Williams’ Bon Chretien, 
Flemish Beauty. 

F. W. Macondray, Coolidge’s Favorite Peach. 

A. Bowditch, Grapes, Black Hamburg; Figs, Black St 
Michael. 

B. D. Emerson, White Sweetwater Grapes, fine. 

Fruitstested Sept. 2d, 1848 : 

From J. F Allen, Peach, Manning, a Seedling. 

From John Owen, Seedling Peach. : 

M. P. Wilder, Presidem, Pears, Beurre Opremont, (new,) 
worthless, Count de Frittilley, (flew,) Beurre Goubault, 
(new,) Epine Dumas, Colmar d’Ete, (new,) Arch Duke, 
Charles, (new,) Souverain d’ Ete, (new, fine,) Doyenne Bous- 
sock, which proves to be the same pear as those exhibited in 
former years as an unknown variety, from Dorchester, Pro- 
vidence and Plymouth ; large size, flavor excellem; may be 
classed as one ot the best pears of the season. 

Hovey & Co., Pears, Bergamot, Fieve, Beurre Beaumont. 

Cheever Newhall, Pear for a name. 

Messrs. Winship, Winship’s Seedling Pear. 

Robert Manning, Pears, St. Germain d’Ete, (new,) good, 
and an unknown variety from Von Mons, highly flavored. 

For the Committee, Davip HaGGeERstTon, 

AWARD OF PREMIUMS. 

The first premium to A. D. Williams & Son, for the Jar- 
gonelle Pear. 

The second premium to Otis Johnson, for the Bloodgood 
Pear. 

And the special premiums : 

To A. D. Williams, for the Jargonelle. 

To Otis Johnson, for the Bloodgood. 

For the Sub-Committee, F. W. Maconpray. 
Accepted by the Fruit Committee, 8S. Watker, Ch’n. 
The Sub-Committee on Blackberries recommend thc first 

premium to Josiah Lovett, 2d. 
The second premium to M. Withington. 

For the Sub-Committee, 
Accepted by the Fruit Committee, 


Ot1s JoHNson. 
S. WaLKER, Ch’n. 





VEGETABLES.—From Merrill W. White, Okra, the flo- 
wer and leaf culled at the South. 

From James Cruikshank, a brace of Douglass Champion 
Cucumbers, (new.) 

From William A. Pierpom, Beets. 


For the Committee, A. D, WitiiaMs, Jz. 
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